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THE NINGPO MISSION AND OUR DUTY. 


BY M. J. KNOWLTON, NINGPO, CHINA. 


The following paper was drawn up te be read before the Ningpo Missionary Asseciation. This 
Association is composed of the missionaries of the different Missionary Societies residing at 
Ningpo, who meet bi-monthly to discuss questions relating to their missionary work. At the 
meeting held Nov. 4, 1862, the question discussed was our duty at Ningpo under present circum- 
stances; and the following paper was presented upen the subject. 

Mr. Knowlton says, “I forward this paper as an ex ponentef my views en the mode of prosecut- 
ing our work successfully here. The plan here marked out is, I fully believe, correct, though in 
practice I may fail to carry it out. Some at the meeting thought my expectations of immediate 
large success, rather sanguine. But who shall limit the Almighty, when we zealously employ 
the means He has ordained for the regeneration and salvation of men?” 


The events which, during the past few months, have transpired at Ningpo, have 
not been without their effect. The minds of the people have evidently been under- 
going achange. Long established notions have been unsettled, and new views are i 
taking their place. 


This change in the minds of the people has placed foreigners, especially missiona- 
ries, in new relations to them. Formerly we were looked upen as intruders and 
secret enemies, or at least, as having no claim upon their regard. But the cireum- 
stances of the past few months have afforded eceasion to give them tangible proof 
of the kindpess of our hearts, and good will towards them, and also of our superiority 
tothem. Gratitude and respect have been awakened in their minds; and they 
have come, as never before, to regard us as their friends and protectors. We have 
been brought into more intimate relations to them, and to a position of easier access 
to their hearts. They are more willing to listen to us, and our influence over them 
is greatly increased. 

At the same time a change in another direction has been going on ; the confidence 
of the people in their idols has, in numerous instances at least, been weakened. 
Their language is, “Our gods are destroyed; they are no longer in existence; why 
should we worship them?” Again, “The God of heaven has power; the gods of the 
temples could never have driven out the rebels.” The mass of the people may, for: 
want of more light, slide back into their idolatrous customs. Still it cannot be 
doubted that idolatry has received a severe blow; and it behooves us to do all in 
our power to prevent its recovery from it. There is evidently an increasing convie- 
tion spreading abroad, that the Lord God whom we preach is indeed the Most High @ 
God, above all that are called gods. 
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In view of these circumstances, the inquiry arises, what is our duty? How may 
we best avail ourselves of our improved relations to the people ? 

In order to arrive at a right conclusion upon this subject, the grand object towards 
which we aim should be distinctly and prominently kept in mind. And what is that 
object? It is simple; it is Heaven-appointed. Alas! that we should so often seem 
to forget it, and spend so much time, attention and energy upon irrelevant and un- 
worthy objects. We are “fishers of men.” Our simple object is to save men. 
That work is surely extensive enough to occupy all our time, and all our talents; 
and manifestly no other can vie with it in importance. It demands entire singleness 
of aim, unreserved devotion of energy. How exclusively were the labors of Christ 
and his apostles concentiated upon this one object! They are our example. What- 
ever other objects we may accomplish, however praiseworthy, however great,—if 
we, as missionaries, fail in the work of evangelizing and saving men, our failure is 
complete. 

The inquiry next arises, by what means this object may be successfully and most 
rapidly accomplished? Happily, in answering this question also, we are not left to 
our own wisdom or devices. We have our Divine Master’s simple and sublime di- 
rection upon this point. “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” This command points out definitely and authoritatively the means to be 
employed by us for the salvation of men. The apostles used this means, “giving 
themselves continually to prayer and the ministry of the word.” The apostle to the 
Gentiles, in his work of evangelizing and saving the heathen, “determined to know 

, nothing among them save Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” and declares that “it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” The wis- 
»dom of God has been vindicated, and the folly of human devices for the extension 
«of Christ’s kingdom has been shown by the experience of all succeeding ages. Fail- 
ure has ever marked the latter, while the faithful preaching of the gospel has ever 
‘been attended with the Divine blessing, and resulted in the regeneration and salva- 
‘tion of souls. The single, God-appointed means for accomplishing the great object 
that we have in view, then, is preaching, the oral proclamation of the gospel. No 
‘other mode of presenting the gospel can to any great extent effect that object. 
Other incidental means may contribute to the furtherance of the work of preaching; 
such, for instance, as the distribution of books, especially the Bible; the posting of 


placards, which falls in with the Chinese mode of inculcatiag moral lessons; the es 
tablishing of schools; the opening of dispensaries, &c. These may aid, but cannot 
for a moment be allowed to assume the place of, or infringe upon, the preaching of 
the gospel. 

In view, then, of the object before us, the means to effect it, and the improved cir- 
cumstances of our missions, what is our duty ? 

Is it not this, to secure immediately the greatest amount possible of the faithful 
preaching of the gospel ? 

Of course, it is understood that “continual prayer” must be joined with “the min- 
istry of the word.” Prayer for the Holy Spirit, without whose presence and werk 
all means will be fruitless, must be fervent and unceasing. Thus labored the apos- 
tles. But the question under consideration has more immediate reference to exter- 
nal duties and labors. 

If the conclusion concerning our duty above arrived at be correct, viz., to secure 
immediately the greatest possible amount of the faithful preaching of the gospel ; 
then the great practical question comes home to us, how may the greatest amount 

@ of preaching be secured ? . 

In answer to this inquiry, which is indeed the one which more intimately and 

chiefly concerns us, there are several specifications that may be named. 
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1. In the first place, it is necessary to “give ourselves to the ministry of the word.” 
As in the case of the apostles, there should be entire devotion to this work. Nothing 
should be suffered to divert us from this, our first great duty as missionaries. The 
conviction of duty to preach “the glorious gospel of the blessed God” to the perishing 
heathen, was what first fired our youthful hearts to go out as missionaries. It was 
for this that we laid ourselves upon the foreign mission altar. For this work were 
we appointed by our respective mission societies; and visions of standing before 
heathen audiences, with the Bible in our hands, and pointing them to “the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world,” were constantly before our minds. We 
then felt that this would be our daily work, our constant delight. But alas! how 
has the reality fallen short of our expectations! Have not our bright visions often 
given place to disgust, weariness and despair? Might we not individually apply to 
ourselves the remark of an excellent missionary in India, “There is nothing so difli- 
cult for me to resist, as a repugnance against coming in contact with the natives.” 
It is indeed a difficult and unpleasant task to encounter perpetually pride, indiffer- 
ence, hypocrisy, sophisms, absurdities, false reasonings, stolid ignorance, malicious 
opposition, unworthy suspicions and inveterate prejudices. There is great danger 
of being driven by these things from immediate contact with the minds of the hea- 
then, to indulge in those labors and studies which are more quiet and agreeable. 
But the command of Christ and the nature and necessities of our work demand that 
we take and maintain the campaign in the field against the enemy, and not, like 
cowards, retreat and hide away in our studies. Our great Captain has given us 


strict orders to preach his gospel; and, if.indeed we are his messengers, we are not, 


at libegty to neglect this work for any other, however plausible and proper. What 
should we say of an ambassador to a foreign court, who, instead of devoting himself 
exclusively to the interests of the government by which he is commissioned, shou!d 
spend his time in literary pursuits, or devote himself to trade, or entangle himself in 
the affairs of the government to which he is sent? And how can we answer to Him 
who has commissioned us, if we do not devote ourselves to the business that He has 
entrusted to us? The present circumstances of our missions at Ningpo demand 
this. The people are more willing than ever before to listen to our message. There 
is a wide spread and increasing spirit of inquiry awakened respecting Christianity: 
The minds of many of the people are in a kind of transition state ; and it is our duty 
and privilege to guide them to the truth. The destruction of their idol gods has 
created a void in a multitude of minds, which should be at once filled by inculcating 
a knowledge of the one living and true God and the saving doctrines of the gospel. 
Whenever and wherever we can find attentive listeners, these things should be 
upon our lips, even though we might be charged, like Paul, with being beside our- 
selves. We are “in the morning to sow the seed,”—to sow, too, “beside all waters,” 
“and in the evening to withhold not our hand.” Success must crown such labors ; 
for it is God’s appointed plan for saving men, and He will bless it. “His word shall 
not return unto Ilim void.” “He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

2. In the second place, it is our duty to see that our native preachers are con- 
stantly engaged in the same work. After we have done all in our power, we must 
still rely on native helpers chiefly to do the preaching. Our throats soon get hoarse, 
our bodies soon weary, and our health soon fails. But a Chinaman never wearies 
of talking, and he can use many effective arguments, can live in many places, and 
endure many things, that a foreigner cannot. Still they have; as a general rule, 


very little zeal, and cannot be trusted to take the lead in evangelical labors. We” 


must lead them, set the example, and constantly look after them. We should strive 
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to develop in them earnestness and activity ia preaching the gospel, and an intense 
zeal for the salvation of their countrymen. 

3. In the third place, we should strive to increase as rapidly as possible, the 
number of native preachers. We must select our Timothys and Tituses to ‘be co- 
laborers with us. We must commit the gospel truths “to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also.” We need not wait for them to complete a prescribed 
course of study, before commencing to labor; but as the apostle did, and as many of 
the oldest and best missionaries in India and Burmah have been and are still doing, 
instruct them in the Scriptures at the same time that they are pursuing their work 
of preaching. They will thus become practical, active and effective preachers and 
expounders of the word of God, as well as wise and self-reliant pastors of churches. 
All the available talent in our churches should be called out, and be made to con- 
tribute to the work of making known the gospel. The apostle “rejoiced” that 
“Christ was preached” in any way, “whether in pretence or in truth.” May there 
not be many native brethren now engaged in secular pursuits, and having their 
light thus hid under a bushel, who might be repeating the story of the cross to 
their countrymen, yea, preaching the gospel effectively, and saving souls ? 

4. Again, encouragement should be given to native brethren who live in the 
villages, to labor among their friends and neighbors. If too poor to spend the time, 
they might be aided, and a missionary or native preacher might labor with them ; 
thus new and interesting fields might be opened for preaching, establishing chapels, 
gathering converts, and forming churches. At a recent meeting of the Association, 
those then present will recollect that an account was given of the labors of an old 
man in one of the valleys of Chusan, whose’ voluntary, earnest, daily conversations 
there, followed up by the labors of others, had resulted in the conversion of® some 
twenty souls. This is but a single instance, among several that might be adduced, 
ro doubt, from our different missions, to illustrate what may be done by similar 
means in numerous other places. 

5. Again, every chapel shou'd be opened every day, and preaching maintained 
in them throughout the day. If this were done, the people would be convinced 
that we are in earnest, when we tell them that they are forever lost unless they 
come to Jesus for salvation; inquiry would be awakened, impressions would be fol- 
lowed up and deepened, germs of faith would be fostered, strengthened and perfect- 
ed. A few months of such labors, at all the chapels in Ningpo, would make such a 
shaking among the dry bones, as never before has here been witnessed. I have re- 
cently been making the trial, with encouraging success. Such labor would be noth- 

ng impracticable nor wonderful. For a missionary or native preacher to oceupy a 
chapel throughout the entire day even, which would not be necessary ordinarily 
for the same individual to do, would not require severer labor than thousands of 
radesmen are daily performing. Fortune tellers and mountebanks will talk daily 
from morning till night, for a few cash. Should not missionaries and native preach- 
ers be as earnest, to say the least, to save the souls of men ? 

6. Nor should itinerating be neglected. While some are occupying the chapel in 
the city, others should be proclaiming the gospel in the villages. The plan of itin- 
erating, which seems best adapted to secure success, and which in the example of 
Paul has Divine sanction, is that of continuing in the same locality for a longer or 
shorter period, and daily bringing the truth to bear upon the minds of the people. 
The indefatigable Ragland in North Tinnevelly, and some of the missionaries in 
Burmah, and others in other parts of the field, have pursued this plan with marked 
success. It would not be convenient nor necessary, like Ragland, to pitch our tents 
on the Ningpo plain; but tpper rooms, that would answer well to tarry in for a 
time, could be obtained in any large village. The advantages of this plan are (1.) 
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that the gospel is repeatedly brought to bear upon the same minds, and opportu- 
nity is afforded to follow up and deepen impressions. (2.) The way is thus prepared 
for establishing permanent stations and churches. On the other hand, desultory 
and rapid preaching excursions are not adapted to bring any fruit to perfection. ¢ 

7. Again, the establishment of permanent stations, where the gospel may be daily 
preached throughout the year, is a work of special importance. They gather to- 
gether the fruits, and render permanent the results of itineracy. Itinerating sows 
the seed broadcast, some falling by the wayside, some on stony ground, some among 
thorns, and some, it may be, on good ground ; but even the last, not being cultivated 
with care, produces but little fruit; permanent labors are like sowing seed in a gar- 
den, where it is carefully watered and cultivated, the fruit brought to perfection and 
regularly gathered. A faithful, native preacher, established permanently at almost 
any village, would hardly fail, in not a very long time, to gather a little band of 
believers around him, who would form the nucleus of a church. There is not a mis- 
sion in Ningpo, I presume, that has not had repeated cases that illustrate the truth 
of this remark. Permit me to refer to one instance that recently came under my 
own observation. Last April I sent a young native assistant to seek for a place to 
establish a station. After looking some two weeks, he located himself about a mile 
and a half beyond the west gata among some relatives. His only business has been 
to preach the gospel daily. ‘They wished him also to teach school; but I would not 
allow him thus to be diverted from his great work. The result has been, that six 
persons have been converted and baptized, and others are inquiring. Last Sabbath 
I baptized an old, grey-headed man from that place, about seventy years of age, 
whose heart seemed full of joy that he had been spared to hear of Jesus his Saviour, 
before being called away from earth. If we but had the men,—with the blessing of 
God, (which I think we might confidently expect,) we might, before three years 
shall have passed away, have scores of little churches dotting the Ningpo plain. 

But the men! Where are we to get the men? We are to seek them first, as 
already remarked, in the churches already established ; then, every new church that 
is formed becomes the nursery of new taborers, to plant churches in other places ; 
those places in turn become nurseries of preachers for still other places. The men 
will thus be raised up at a ratio of increase many fold, to carry the work on, and 
still on to new fields. Nor is this a Utopian scheme. This same thing has been, 
and is still being done in other fields. In Toungoo, Burmah, for instance, over two 
hundred churches and a still greater number of laborers, have been thus raised up, 
within the last six years. Ifthe Chinese are not all reprobates, or the gospel is not 
a deception and God a liar, we may with similar means, vigorously put forth, expect 
to see similar results here. We have made a beginning in this direction already ; 
and is it not plainly our duty to urge forward this work as rapidly as possible? At 
the present moment, there is many a village that would welcome a preacher to settle 
permanently among them. Especially is this the case where we already have con- 
verts, and where we and our work are known. Let those points at once be occu- 
pied as far as possible. Let us by our acts give the inhabitants to understand that 
our position among them is a fixture; that we are determined to establish Christi- 
anity in the midst of them as a permanent institution, and to give them no rest till 
they renounce their idolatries, and receive the gospel. 

I have thus noted briefly a few means which, it seems to me, it is our duty to 
employ in order to increase the amount of the preaching of the gospel, and hence 
to secure in the highest degree the great object of our mission. My object has not 
been to present novelties, nor any but well known and recognized duties. The 
gist of what has been attempted to be showm in this paper, is the duty of increased 
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zeal in the work of preaching the gospel. Dr. Carey’s famous motto, “Expect great 
things, attempt great things,” should be ours. We see with what indomitable en- 
ergy worldly enterprises are prosecuted; does not the great enterprise in which we 
are engaged demand even greater activity and energy ? The missionaries to China 
have hitherto spent the greater share of their time, and expended the most of their 
labors in their studies. For some reason, nearly all have seemed to take it for 
granted that their great, their life-work, is to study the language, write tracts, make 
translations of the Scriptures, prepare dictionaries and grammars, or teach school. 
They have been confined chiefly to these pursuits, till cut off by death or disabled 
by disease. This mode of procedure no doubt in a good degree accounts for the 
little success which has as yet attended the so-called missionary labors in China. 
Much preparatory work, of course, has been necessary. But the circumstances of 
our missions now demand direct missionary efforts. We have helps to learn the 
language, books and tracts for distribution, and translations of the Scriptures, sufli- 
cient to subserve our purposes for several years. We must go to work now and 
prepare willing and intelligent readers. We must come out of our studies, take off 
our gloves, and take hold in earnest of the work that God has especially entrusted 
to us to perform. The field here is too difficult to be cultivated successfully by 
half-hearted and feeble efforts. 

Our time of labor also is short; it is our duty to make the most of it in direct 
labors to save men, and not fritter them away upon irrelevant and minor objects. 
Souls are daily sinking to death all around us. Let us hasten to offer them the only 
way of salvation. Let us point them to Jesus upon the cross, as Moses pointed the 
dying Israelites to the brazen serpent, that they may live. Let us discharge faith- 
fully our duty as ambassadors for Christ, “whether the people will hear, or whether 
they wilb forbear.” 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 
Preaching, not Books. 

Ningpo, March 17, 1863.—The Chi- 
nese cannot be converted by books; the 
preaching of the gospel is emphatically 
the means to save them. There are 
strong religious, or, at least, superstitious 
elements in the Chinese character, and 


mal notions of the manner in which they 
are to effect their object, and of what is 
suited to their own dignity, ease, and pre- 
vious habits, as to unfit them to adapt 
themselves to the circumstances, views, 
and habits of the people, sufficiently to 
gain their confidence and affection, and 
hence wield a strong influence over them. 


Divine Interposition. 


the future is to many a matter of deep 
solicitude. These elements and feelings 
will, aided by the Spirit, lead them grad- 
ually to receive the gospel wherever it is 
statedly preached, and gather themselves 
into the little churches wherever formed. 
We need men like the apostle Paul, 
knowing “nothing but Christ and Him 
crucified,” to go about establishing 
churches and appointing “elders ;” men 
who can “become all things to all men, 
that they may save some.” There are 
many good men, who carry with them 
into the field, and retain, such stiff, for- 


Chu Tehpiau, and Dong, and Tsong, 
with their families, numbering thirty-two 
persons in all, arrived on the 14th inst. 
from Kinghwa. God has heard prayer, 
and delivered the young assistant out 
of the mouth of the lion. I rejoice and 
thank God that his life is spared. Ilis 
health however, is not good; but rest, I 
trust, will restore him. Since going into 
the rebel territory a year ago last au- 
tumn, he has been in constant danger of 
being forced into the ranks of the rebels 
as an officer. But God prevented that. 
Of this he has not a doubt; for as he 
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says, “no foresight or power of his could 
prevent his being taken from his home at 
any time.” A rebel officer of high rank 
gave him an office, with a seal and robe. 
The oflice he declined with its emolu- 
ments, telling the great official that his 
business was “to preach the gospel only.” 
He wished to return his seal and robe ; 
but the functionary told him that in case 
he returned those, and another officer 
should claim his services, he could not re- 
fuse him ; but, retaining those, no one else 
could lay claim to him. 
was correct, and the assistant found them 
of service in the way he intimated. But 
the official who gave him office, soon sent 


This statement 


messengers ordering him to his head- 
quarters, a long distance from his home 
But just then he had a 
very large boil on his arm, which was so 


and his labors. 


severe as to exempt him from obeying, 
for the present, the order. Not long 
after, other messengers arrived from the 
But 
he was now laid up with the itch, and 
could not go. 
or two, he received another order to the 
same effect; but he was very ill with 


sane oflicer, repeating the order. 


In the course of a month 


diarrhoea, and hence was excused. Again, 
a fourth time messengers were sent ; but 
he was sick with fever. After that, he 
was not troubled with further importu- 
nity, or orders to become a rebel cut- 
thioat. Thus he says, “my afflictions 
were ordered of God, so as to become 
blessings.” 

England and France against the Chinese 

Rebellion. 

Last autumn the imperial soldiers came 
into the vicinity of Kinghwa, and excited 
the people to rise against the rebels. 
The people were beaten, their houses 
robbed and burned, many of them were 
killed, others were taken captive, and 
multitudes fled to the hills; among the 
last were the disciples. In the early part 
of winter, their stock of provisions be- 
came low, and the rebels came among 
the hills; their only alternative was to 
flee to Ningpo by*a circuitous way, being 
forty-five days on the road. Their 
houses have been burned down, and they 
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are quite destitute. The Christians still 
remain at Kinghwa. The rebels will 
soon be obliged to evacuate Kinghwa, as 
the country around is nearly surrounded 
by imperialists, and their retreat will 
soon be cut off. The English and French 
are aiding in putting down the rebellion, 
and will probably succeed. 
More Baptisms. 

I have recently baptized four converts 
at Ningpo, and one at Jih-z-kong. Many 
others seem to be giving heed to the 


Word. Pray for China. 


TIE CHIU MISSION. 

LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSON. 
Baptisms—Chinese Women and Idolatry. 
Swatow, March 20, 1863.—The hopes we 

had that a work of God had commenced 
in Chiang Lim and vicinity have not 
been disappointed. Since I last wrote, it 
has been my happiness to baptize three 
women from that region; one of them, 
the wife of the brother who was baptized 
in October; the other two are widows. 
Took upon this accession as decidedly 
the most hopeful we have yet had. 

Here, as probably every whete else, the 
women are the most earnestly devoted. 
They are the most wedded to the idols, 
and most devoted in their service; and, 
until the mothers and sisters and daugh- 
ters are brought under the influence of 
the gospel, it cannot very generally pre- 
vail, or take a very deep hold of the peo- 
ple. We must have family piety, in 
order to have efficient churches. We 
have had as yet but few female disciples ; 
hence the church has never appeared in 
her true beauty and power before the 
heathen, “beautiful as Tirzah—comely as 
Jerusalem—terrible as an army with 
banners.” But God is giving us hope 
that a brighter, more glorious day for us 
is at hand. 


New Church in Prospect. 


We have other applicants for baptism 
from the same region. I have hope we 
shall soon have a church established in 
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that locality, and am longing for br. 
Ashmore to be here, that we may advise 
in the matter. Iam unwilling to make 
any movement that way until he arrives, 
as he will most likely prefer that as the 
field of his operations. It is the home of 
the brethren from Siam, and has more 
communication with Siam than any other 
place in the country. 

Another person baptized was an old 
man. He seemsa very simple-minded, 
earnest man, and is sixty-four years old. 
“It is wonderful,” “he remarked to me, 
“that I, so worthless, so feeble, should in 
my old age have found the soul’s true 
rest.” Dear old soul, God grant that 
multitudes more may soon follow in his 
steps. Pray for us. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID. 
Tour South of Prome. 


Prome, March 3, 1863.—Since the last 
date I have been absent in the country 
most of the time, in the districts south 
and eastof Prome. Mrs. Kincaid went 
with me asfar as Enma and Poungdai, 
and in the Burman church at Enma we 
held a meeting for two days, Saturday 
and Sabbath, and closed the services 
with the Lord’s Supper. A number of 
the Karen converts came from ten to 
fifteen miles distant and took part in all 
the services, and contributed not a little, 
especially by their superior singing, to 
awaken holy emotions, and create a more 
ardent zeal for the enlargement of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

After these meetings I left Mrs. Kin- 
caid, and went on farther south among 
the villages, in two of which, one Bur- 
man and one Karen, where the door of 
faith has been opened to a few souls 
within the past eight months, we saw 
much to encourage us to labor and not 
faint, and had large and attentive assem- 
blies till late in the night. 

Fruits of Native Labor. 

At this point, a messenger came with 

a letter from a district some forty miles 
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farther south, asking for an ordained 
preacher to come and baptize two or 
three converts. 
by one of the early converts in Enma, 
who for some time has been in Govern- 


The letter was written 


ment employ. He is a very intelligent 
young man, as well as a warm-hearted, 
consistent Christian; and so, being sent 
to that distant place, he established the 
public worship of God, preaching every 
Lord’s day and as often as opportunity 
offered, explaining the things concerning 
the kingdom of God. He and his wife 
were the only Christians in a large vil- 
lage,—but, being faithful, they have seen 
the work of the Lord prosper. Some 
months ago three were baptized, and 
now three more give evidence of saving 
faith. 
so enlightened that they have abjured all 


Besides this, a goodly number are 


heathenism, and attend regularly in the 
house of prayer. I despatched Ko Konge 
and Moung Shway Nhaw, both faithful 
laborers in the gospel. They baptized 
two, a man and his wife, and left two or 
three others about ready to bear open tes- 
timony for Christ. 

I have frequently mentioned the young 
Karen preachers from Bassein. They 
were supported for a year by the Bassein 
churches ; since that time I have assumed 
the responsibility of supporting them. 
Up to this time, twanty have been bap- 
tized as the result of their labors. And 
this is not the only result. The seed of 
the kingdom has been widely scattered, 
and I know there are many who can no 
longer make offerings to evil spirits. The 
gospel, in its power, has reached them. 
Besides this, between twenty and thirty 
have been taught to read the word of 
God in their own language. One year 
ago they were degraded heathen, and did 
not know a letter of the alphabet. They 
are both first class young men, and have 
been remarkably well instructed in the 
Scriptures. To Mr. Beecher and the 
Bassein churches I am under great obli- 
gation for such faithful and well-trained 
fellow laborers,—men who are not eye 
servants, and do not need prompting to 
go into the field and labor,—men who 
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do not see “a lion in the way.” Qne of 
them has been very ill with fever for 
three months; he is still very feeble, and 
I have provided him with means to ride 
from village to village and go on with 
his work. 

In one small Karen village where I 
spent a night, they have begun a zayat 
for their school and for public worship, 
After 


returning to Prome, I made another brief 


and will finish it before the rains. 


tour to the east, but met with nothing of 
special interest. 
‘Three Days’ Meeting—Baptism. 

On Sabbath evening, the first day of 
March, we closed a meeting of three 
days. Many of the native Christians 
from the country came in, Burmans, Ka- 
rens, Kyens. Some who live about forty 
We hada 
prayer meeting daily at sunrise, preach- 
ing at half-past ten and half-past one, 
Sab- 
bath afternoon was devoted to the com- 
munion. 


miles from Prome, came in. 


and then at early candle-lighting. 


After the early Sabbath prayer 
meeting, the whole congregation repaired 
to the river, where we baptized seven 
converts, four Burmans and three Kyens. 
Since the first of January, besides the 
twenty Karens, we have baptized six 
Burmans and three Kyens; making al- 
together twenty-nine. And we hope 
this is only the beginning of a still greater 
work. During this meeting of three 
days, there was apparent no lack of in- 
terest, but on the other hand more of 
deep feeling and earnest longing for the 
salvation of souls than I have ever wit- 
nessed before among Burman Christians. 


Missionary Tour of Native Preachers. 

I spent the larger part of Monday in 
consultation with three assistants; one 
Burman, one Karen and one Kyen, who 
will leave to-morrow on a tour across the 
plains and then into the mountains, and 
expect to be absent five or six weeks. 
Burman, Karen and Kyen villages will 
be visited, and the gospel preached to all 
in their own language. I have provided 
them with books and with medicine. My 
intention is to go immediately up to the 
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frontiers, with one assistant with me. 
My health was never better, and I am 
happy to say that since Mrs. K.’s return 
from Rangoon, her health has been bet- 
ter than for many months before. ° 

The season has been a very sickly one ; 
the number of deaths, especially among 
children, has been frightful. 

Civil and Political Matters. 

An unusual number of robberies, con- 
nected with torture and murder, have 
been committed this dry season. The 
robbers come from beyond the frontiers 
in bodies, well armed, and it is rare that 
a robber is ever taken. The only way 
for the villagers is to make the best terms 
with the robbers they can. The police 
is worthless. The inhabitants have been 
disarmed, and so have no means of de- 
The grand object of the govern- 
ment is to get revenue. Land tax, mu- 
nicipal tax, income tax, and capitation 
tax, every thing imported, and every 
thing exported is taxed. What can two 
or three magistrates do in a district like 
Prome, more than one hundred miles 
square, even if they were great and wise 
men? But these magistrates are military 
officers, with just as much education as 
could be crowded down a lad before he 
There are exceptions, some 
noble exceptions. Almost nothing is 
done to enlighten and elevate the people. 
No improvement in agriculture, no roads, 
no bridges, no schools. Polygamy is 
rather encouraged than otherwise. The 
sale of opium and spirits is farmed out by 
the government. 


fence. 


is eighteen. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 

LETTER FROM MR. CROSS. 
Testimony to the Work among the Shans. 
March 21, 1863.—I have an opportu- 
nity to observe what Mr. Bixby is doing. 
1 am prepared to say that the Shan Mis- 
sion has greatly surpassed all my great- 
est expectations. Mr. Bixby will no 
doubt give you his own reports. But I 
am happy to bear my testimony to what 
Isee. I feel that God has in a remarka- 
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ble manner manifested his favor on Mr. 
Bixby's labors. I confess that when I 
learned that he was to leave the place of 
great usefulness which he occupied in 
Providence, R. I., te commence a Shan 
mission, I felt that it was a matter of 
doubtful expediency. But about the be- 
ginning of January, 1863, a work was 
commenced among the Shans which now 
promises to spread among the whole 
race. It began in the conversion of Mr. 
Bixby’s teacher, and spread in his neigh- 
borhood or village, until Mr. Bixby was 
led te build a chapel in that place; and 
he soon found it filled. The Shans seem 
to be stirred up to receive the word of 
God. Yesterday a good number of 
Shans, Red Karens and Toungthoos 
were collected on Mr. Bixby’s verandah. 
The spirit of inquiry and interest has ex- 
tended abroad. Many of the Shans are 
from the regions far north; and by re- 
ceiving the truth they become well dis- 
posed, and develop the condition of their 
own people and other tribes in that re- 
gion. Thus facts are obtained which 
show that the work of conversion here is 
rapidly connecting itself with vast multi- 
tudes in those distant regions, who are 
evidently prepared of God to receive the 
gospel. 

This would be proved from the readi- 
ness with which those who come from 
thence receive the gospel, even if they 
did not bear actual witness of the fact 
by their testimony. Mr. Bixby has al- 
ready a class of men, seven or eight in 
number, studying the Scriptures with 
him for about two hoursaday. They 
seem to me to be the promise of a great 
work among the Shans. They have 
mostly been converted here within a few 
months. 


New Tribe Receiving the Gospel. 


One of them is a “Saudu Shan,” a peo- 
ple who have no idols, and seem to wor- 
ship a spiritual being. They are numer- 
ous, and readily receive the gospel. Two 
or three others of this sect are now asking 
for baptism. A church of more than 
twenty members has been raised up here, 
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and there are now Shans, Burmans and 
Toungthoos asking for baptism. 


Promise of the Shan Mission. 


The Shan Mission has taken root here ; 
and, having root here, it also directly 
takes hold of all those distant regions 
which are here represented. Mr. Bixby 
is, in my opinion, peculiarly adapted to 
this work. His faculty of arresting the 
attention of the people and attaching 
them to his cause, is peculiarly effective. 
It is my opinion that the Shan Mission is 
now a mission of great’ promise. The 
work goes on silently, but with power 
and energy. It goes on. It should not be 
said to be carried on, for this would not 
It goes on, 
and breaks out here and there unexpect- 


be the true representation. 


edly. This seems to mark its character 
peculiarly as of God. So may it go on, 
and not be carried on, until the vast 
multitudes of Shans are all reached. 

Already countries are opened which 
no missionary has visited, and may never 
visit, because the men are here who are 
to return to those countries with the 
word of God. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 
Annual Meeting of the Bassein 
Association. 

Feb. 5-8, 1863.—The annual meeting 
was well attended, and will be set down 
as an epoch in the history of this mission. 
It will be thus distinguished, in the first 
place and chiefly, because of the formation 
at this time, of the Pwo Association, and 
secondly on account of the ordination of 
a second Pwo preacher. 

The time seems to have come for the 
recognition of the Pwo churches as a dis- 
tinct Association. There are now thir- 
teen churches and over five hundred 
members, and we hope that the fact of 
their acting in a separate capacity, with 
the knowledge that all they now give and 
do, both as individual churches and as an 
Association, will be fully reported in their 
own minutes, will lead them to exert 
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themselves to the utmost for their per- 
sonal improvement, and also for the evan- 
gelization of the large number of their 
people who on every side of them are 
still in the darkness of heathenism. 


Reports of the Churches. 


These are generally encouraging, al- 
though there has not been much pro- 
gress. There has been an addition of 
two for the year, one of which is in the 


extreme north of the Bassein District, 


and the other away to the south, near to 
the sea, and about one hundred miles 
distant from the former. At the latter 
place a few Christian families, Pwo and 
Sgau, not connected with any church, 
and some of whom had not yet been bap- 
tized, have been living for years. About 
the month of June last, several of them 
came to me for the first time, with one of 
the young preachers, “Tha Weh,” who 
had studied with Dr. Wade, to request 
that he might go and live with them and 
be their teacher. To this I consented, 
promising to aid him in part for a year or 
two. Some of these people had been 
baptized by Myat Kyau, and some by 
Mr. Abbott, as long as twenty years 
since ; and, sad to say, they have, during 
the most of that time, been lost to the 
church, a part of them having given up 
Christian worship entirely for years. 
In this case, therefore, we have a double 
joy—the joy over the prodigal, lost, but 
now found, and the dead restored to life, 
as well as that over the new converts, 
just now gathered into the fold of Christ. 

The church at Tha-ya-gon was al- 
most rent asunder last year, through the 
influence of two or three noisy and quar- 
relsome men, partly dissatisfied in their 
pastor, and partly at variance with their 
brethren. So far did they allow their 
ungoverned tempers to carry them, that 
they did not even try to control them- 
selves before me, but were boisterous and 
violent in their actions and language. I 
told them finally that if they continued 
so to disturb the church and village, I 
should have to apply to the Commissioner 
to have them removed from the place. 
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It was not long, however, before they 
were rebuked by a “stroke” that might 
well terrify them. A stroke of lightning 
deprived one of both wife and child, and 
marked the other perhaps for life. They 
all happened to be in the same house at 
the time. This event is the more marked 
and startling, as we seldom hear of deaths 
by lightning. 

We were much rejoiced, on reaching 
the village this year, at the change that 
had taken place. A new chapel had 
been built at considerable expunse ; sev- 
eral new houses stood beyond the former 
limits of the village; all seemed united 
and happy in their pastor—a young man 
who studied with Dr. Wade; they had 
made most bountiful provision for the an- 
nual meeting; “enough for a thousand,” 
as one said, and were only disappointed 
that more did not attend. Including the 
expense of their chapel, they have given 
more than any other of the Pwo church- 
es for all purposes during the year, viz. 
some 200 rupees. 

The “Myat Lay Khyoung” church, 
begun in 1861 with six members, has 
more than tripled. Ihave baptized nine- 
teen there during the year. Over twenty 
have come out from heathenism and de- 
clared themselves Christians within the 
same time. They and some of the hea- 
then friends near by, have shown their 
interest by giving the pastor rupees sixty- 
seven, chiefly to aid in building him a 
house, besides what they have done in 
providing for the daily wants of his fam- 
ily. 

Schools. 

We have not much pleasure in speak- © 
ing on this subject. Only six villages re- 
port schools, and the number of scholars 
is seventy-four. Twenty-five pupils at- 
tended the normal school in the city dur- 
ing the rains, a part of whom have re- 
mained to continue their studies with 
Mrs. V. during the dry season; part of 
them are girls. And, strange as it may 
seem, this is the first time that any fe- 
males could be prevailed on to stay and 
continue their studies during the year. 
We may now hope, we believe, to see 
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more activity and interest in all that per- 
tains to schools in the future. The Gov- 
ernment has at length given a “grant in 
aid” of 500 rupees, to be continued until 
1866. Having this money, we can now 
afford aid to the village schools for the 
pay of teachers, and also offer prizes to 
deserving scholars. The whole subject 
was carefully discussed at the annual 
meeting, and a formal resolution was 
unanimously passed, declaring education 
as second only to the preaching of the 
gospel among the heathen, and pledging 
their best efforts to establish and sustain 
schools in all their villages, and espec- 
ially that each one should send their own 
children, and set themselves at once 
about it. Some questioned whether, at 
this time, and among themselves, the ed- 
ucation of their children and of all 
church members might not justly be con- 
sidered as of equal importance to the 
preaching of the gospel among the hea- 
then. 

Acting in the spirit of the resolution, 
the church at Tha-ya-gon began their 
school on the very next week with six- 
teen scholars; the Tee-Hai church, a few 
days after, with the same number of pu- 
pils. 

Another step in the right direction is 
the employment of female teachers in 
both places, thus leaving the young men 
free to go out as missionagies. Since our 
return home, we learn that the Pay Beng 
ehurch have also begun their school. At 
this rate, if a few more villages act thus 
promptly, there will soon be more pupils 
in school, even in this busy season, than 
were reported for all last year, and the 
number will increase when the harvest 
work is done. The importance of giving 
attention daily to reading, on the part of 
all, both old and young, was urged and 
admitted, with the promise of complying 
as far as they possibly could. 

Missionaries. 

The number of those who have la- 
bored among the heathen for a longer or 
shorter period is ten. Of this number, 
three are pastors, one of whom, Tsa 
Laing, just ordained, was absent with the 
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consent of his church on a distant tour 
for two months at one time. Needing a 
boat for the purpose, we aided him to the 
amount of rupees ten, for which his 
church sent a grateful acknowledgment, 
expressing at the same time their cordin! 
approval of his going. The whole num- 
ber of places visited I cannot yet state 
exactly ; but think that, including those 
visited by me, the number cannot fall 
short of fifty, and in not a few instances 
probably for the first time. In twelve, 
at least, of the villages visited by me, the 
foreign teacher had never been seen be- 
fore. Mrs. V. also accompanied me to 
several of these places, which is always 
of advantage, specially in gaining access 
to the women and children. 
New Worshippers—Contributions. 

These are not so numerous as we had 
been led to hope at the opening of the 
year, as some who had begun well at 
that time, have since then given up their 
Christian w rship and gone back to their 
Others 
seem undecided, who had pledged them- 


heathen friends and customs. 


selves most solemnly. We were not pre- 
pared to expect this, as it is not like the 
Karens to change their minds so soon af- 
ter they have once fully committed them- 
selves. As near as we can now tell, for 
the Minutes are not yet complete,—about 
fifty Pwo Karens have forsaken their 
heathen superstitions, and become the 
worshippers of Jesus Christ during the 
year. A number of these are already 
baptized. 

The contributions for all purposes 
amount to about eleven hundred rupees. 

The number of baptisms reported is 
forty-nine; whole number of members 
about 540. 

MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. HIBBARD. 
Visits to the Churches 

Maulmain, Feb. 10, 1863.—I com- 
menced my tours very early in the sea- 
son, Nov. 12th, and in my first tour vis- 
ited the churches on the river Gyne, 
Ta-kray, Pay krew, Krungpung and 
K’yong. I found all these churches in a 
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very satisfactory state. Quite a number 
had been baptized during the year. Ab- 
sent two wecks. 

Stopping at home about forty-eight 
hours, I started on another tour up the 
Attaran river, and spent the first Sab- 
bath at ‘Tue-na. 
not well 


Ilere the people are 
united. Brotherly love does 
not abound. They live in three villages, 
about an hour apart. Could they each 
have a pastor, it would doubtless be much 
Visited K-nee-k-mo, a 
branch of the Th’'meeechurch, and staid 
All right here. 


qn to Th'mee. 


better for them. 


Then went 
Here isa large and flour- 


one night. 


ishing church, with its own ordained pas- 
tor, Rev. Sau Ta-hoo. Sau Ta-hoo is an 
old man, but an excellent pastor and a 
delightful Christian. 


conducts worship every evening in the 


He or his assistant 


chapel, as is usual in the Karen churches. 
Afterwards he has worship, singing, read- 
ing the Scriptures and prayer, in his 
own family. assistant is an excel- 
lent young man, to whose support the 
Cherry St. Sabbath school, Galesburg, 
[ll., contribute. 

Spent three days here and proceeded 
to ‘T’mo-peit. Dequa is the pastor. He 
was supported for some years by the 
Bloomfield, N. J., church. The church 
here,—as I have often written,—is very 
healthy and prosperous, though not large. 
They are able now to support their pas- 
tor; and, besides, they are putting up 
a handsome wooden chapel,—wood in 
distinction from bamboo,—and at their 
It will cost some 300 ru- 
Here I 
spent three days, including the Sabbath, 
and had the pleasure of baptizing two 
very promising lads. 


own expense. 
pees, besides their own work. 


One other candi- 
Tuesday started for 
home ; the first day by elephant and the 
second by boat. Absgnt from home two 
weeks. 


date was deferred. 


TAVOY MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. HIBBARD. 


In prosecuting his missionary tours, the com- 
mencement of which is described in the article 
above, Mr. Hibbard, of the Maulmain Karen 
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Mission, entered the field of the Tavoy Mission, 
now destitute of an American missionary. He 
describes his journeyings as follows. 

Trip to Tavoy. 

My next, and, as yet, last trip or tour 
was to Tavoy to visit such of the churches 
as I was able, and to attend the annual 
Association. For various reasons, but 
chiefly in order to visit the churches and 
preach among the heathen Karens by 
the way, I determined to go overland. 
By the most direct route it is 190 or 200 
miles; but turning aside almost daily to 
visit the Karens, and in some instances 
making wide detours of several days, 
the distance travelled could not have 
been less than 250 miles, or 500 for both 
ways, and all over a path like cow or 
sheep paths in the woods and on the 
Not thirty miles of 
the whole distance, I suppose, was ever 


mountains at home. 


passed over by any carriage, nor even by 
an ox or buffalo cart. 

The elephant which I had engaged for 
one rupee a day to carry my baggage, — 
clothes, bed, cooking vessels, dishes, food, 
Xe.,—having come and all things being 
ready, I started on Christinas morning,— 
not the day that one usually likes to 
leave home, but I could delay no longer. 
Rode a hardy little Shan pony four feet 
high. Had a Madrassee cook and four 
Karens, including the elephant keeper. 

Thursday (Christmas day) and Fri- 
day I followed the Amherst road which 
The 
bridges are completed for only twelve 
miles, of the forty or fifty; for the next 
cight miles, the stumps of the trees and 
bamboos have been dug out; for a few 
miles further the brush has been cut; 
beyond that nothing has been done. JF 
fear it will be years yet, before the Maul- 
main people can drive to Armherst in a 
carriage. 


the government is now building. 


Timid Disciple. 
27.—Saturday, about noon, arrived at 
Kler, where there is a small church ; 
Sau To-tay is pastor. He is a promis- 
ing young man; but the church is a dif- 
ficult one. The love of many has grown 
cold. 
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28.—Sabbath. Hada pretty good day. 
Two backsliders were restored, and a 
third confessed, and promised amend- 
ment. We ate the Lord’s Supper in the 
evening. One young woman at the cov- 
enant meting would not speak, (as I 
thought.) or answer the simplest question. 
I attributed it to indifference, and so she 
was not allowed to come to the commun- 
ion. 
ever, she got some of the older Chris- 
tians to ask that she might have an op- 
portunity to speak. It seems she had 
wanted to do so before, but she was so 
timid or diffident, and her heart throbbed 
so she could not utter a word. I called 
the members to order, and, after speak- 


After the service was over, how- 


ing assuringly to her a little, she was 
able to answer a few questions. The 
bread and wine were then passed to her. 
It was the first 
time she had communed since her bap- 
tism. I was told she had been set aside 
once before for the same cause. 


She seemed very happy. 


I was 
deeply touched by the circumstances. 

It rained hard all day to-day, as well 
as last night. I have never known it to 
rain in December before since I have 
been in the country. The people fear 
their grain will all be destroyed. 

29.—About noon to-day, the rain hav- 
ing stopped, we resumed our journey. 
At night stopped at a Karen house, just 
as it began to rain. In the evening the 
people listened to the singing and preach- 
ing with apparent interest ; but as soon as 
we knelt in prayer, they hurried off to a 
private room in great trepidation. Some 
of the heathen think if God is wor- 
shipped, tuat is, if prayer is offered to 
Him in their house, some great evil will 
come upunthem. I have sometimes been 
forbid to pray in a house; singing 
and preaching they do not regard as wor- 
ship. 

30.—Stopped to-night at a large Karen 
village, and a great many came and lis- 
tened to the truth with much interest. 
There was no objection to our worship 
here, though our host would not allow a 
fowl to be dressed or cooked for me in 
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the house, lest the spirits of their depart- 
ed friends should be offended with them. 
Fruits of Christian Influence. 

31.—Stopped to-night at a large vil- 
lage where there is one Christian family. 
They are lovely Christians, and I do not 
wonder that nearly all the villagers seem 
just ready to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. I only wonder that they are 
not already Christians. They appeared 
like Christians, and came about me and 
listened to the gospel just as the disciples 
did. O that the Lord would breathe 
upon them and cause them to live! 

Jan. 1-2, 1863.—With the little church 
at Lamaing, where Yu-ah-hai is pastor, 
I had the pleasure of baptizing one wo- 
man from the heathen. She is a widow, 
and a daughter had already been bap- 
tized. A middle aged man wished to be 
baptized very much, but his wife said she 
would cast him off forever ;—he had no 
doubt she would do it, and he could not 
take up the cross. Saw many heathen 
who seemed very near the kingdom. 
There is abundant evidence that the 
pastor is faithfully at work. 

A Light in Darkness. 

3—4.—Spent the Sabbath at Bloo-ko's 
village. Bloo-ko is the son of a heathen 
chief, and was brought up to town last 
February by the Deputy Commissioner, 
and placed in my care. He was sup- 
ported in our boarding school by the 
Deputy Commissioner through the rains. 
At the close of the school he returned 
home. He proved very amiable and 
studious. He learned rapidly, and gave 
us much reason, to hope he would be- 
come a Christian. Ilis parents and 
friends are al! heathen. He was in Mrs. 
Wade’s Sabbath school class, and she 
often spoke of him as being a very inter- 
esting pupil. In hjs quiet way he seemed 
very glad to see us. He says he is com- 
ing up to school again next rains, and 
he hopes to become a disciple. His fa- 
ther told me he himself had no objec- 
tions to his becoming a Christian, and 
that very likely he should follow his son. 
The people here say he keeps the Sab- 
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bath, and is often, indeed, constantly 
preaching or telling of Christ Jesus and 
his salvation, particularly to his mother, 
who seems a woman of decided charac- 
ter. A number of the heathen met with 
us at our regular worship, both morning 
and evening, and we had no lack of 
hearers all day. Sau Yu-ah-hai, the 
pastor mentioned above, accompanies us 
to Tavoy. Pway-chay joined us also on 
the 3ist, and two other Karens have 
siace joined us. 

5.—Atter a few days’ ride reached a 
Karen village where we found relatives 
of Yu-ah-hai. They received us with 
all hospitality, but had no ears for our 
“message.” They are devoted worship- 
pers of the Buddhist priests. 


Entering Tavoy District. 


6.—About nine o'clock this morning 
erossel the border into the Tavoy dis- 
trict. It is at the highest point of a high 
and didicu!lt pass over the mountain. I 
had to climb the pass on foot. About 
four o'clock, reached the first Karen vil- 
lage aud police station on the Tavoy side. 
Intended to push on, but found there the 
pastor of the Eing-dara-sa church, who 
had come up for the benefit of his wife’s 
healt, so we staid all night. Bee-buy- 
pah is the pastor’s name. He appears 
to be au intelligent young man, but is 
feeling a good deal discouraged. I fear 
his people do not support him as they 
ought. 

7..-A long day, with an hour or two 
of a dark night, brought us to Eing-da- 
rasa, the first Christian village. The 
pastor and his wife we met yesterday at 
the foot of the mountains. Our calls 
soon brought most of the Christians who 
were at home to the chapel; and after 
tea we had worship with them. The 
men were almost all away to attend the 
Commissioner of Tavoy and other Eng- 
lish officials who were coming up the Ta- 
voy river. 

8.—A march of four hours over an- 
other range or ridge of mountains, 
brought us to Nyoung-da-lay, on a 
branch of the Tavoy river. Here is an or- 
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dained pastor, Kau-lau-pau, whom I have 
before met in Tavoy. He and his people 
seemed very glad to see me, and I spent 
a very pleasant day with them. In the 
evening went down to the main river, 
an hour and a quarter’s walk, to call 
upon Major Stevenson, the Commis- 
sioner, and Capt. Grove and Mr. Davis. 
Major Stevenson speaks very highly of 
the Christians. He says they are doing 
remarkably well, considering that they 
have been so long without a resident mis- 
sionary. About nine o’clock the Ka- 
rens lighted up large bamboo torches, 
and we returned to the chapel. 
Applicants for 

9.—As I could not have worship with 
the Christians last evening, they came 
together this morning before breakfast, 
when I preached to a large congrega- 
tion. Subject, the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. About noon we started for 
Matah. At night slept.at a deserted 
house. We 
however, from a heathen house noi very 
far off. ‘Two persons wished to be bap- 
tized and become disciples. 1 had no 
doubt of their sincerity, but they were 
very ignorant of the way of lie; so after 
instructing them as fully as time would 
admit, I referred them to Rev. Kau-lau- 
pau. I trust they will soon enter the 
fold of the good Shepherd. 


had some good hearers, 


10.—About a dozen more ‘Christians 
joined us to-day. At night stopped by a 
mountain stream, where the Karens fitted 
me up a very comfortable sleeping place, 
and here we spent the Sabbath and en- 
joyed both our rest and worship. One 
young man asked for baptism. I think 
he has been born of the Spirit ; but as 
the pastor, Kau-lau-pau, was not pres- 
ent, I did not think it best to baptize 
him. 

12.—The path to-day has been most 
diffitult and even dangerous. I have 


seen difficult paths before, but nothing 
to equal this. It was up and down the 
sides of steep and high mountains all 
day. Our rate of progress could not 
have been much more than one mile an 
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hour for the day. At night we slept 
sweetly in the bed of a mountain stream. 


Siamese Karens. 

The first half of the day we followed 
the bed of the stream; full of great 
stones and boulders. About noon we 
were glad enough to emerge into a com- 
paratively level country. At evening 
had an opportunity to preach to a large 


number of heathen Karens, many of 


them from Siam. Some of them had 
come over to settle, and others to visit 
relatives or friends who had already set- 
tled here. 
interest to myself and the native preach- 


They listened with apparent 
ers till a late hour. Thus we “sow be- 
May God give the in- 


side all waters.’ 
crease, 
14.—Started two hours before day- 
light; and a dismal time we had of it in 
the much of the 
swampy, till daybreak. About 
o'clock came tota Christian village ; but 


dense woods, way 


nine 


nearly all the people, old and young, had 
gone to the Association which meets to- 
day. About noon reached Matah, and 
was greeted by many pastors and a mul- 
titude of disciples. 


Tavoy Association. 


15.—Conducted the early morning 
prayermecting. It was good to be there. 
A spirit of supplication seemed to have 
been poured out upon those present. At 
nine o'clock above three hundred Karens 


assembled in the chapel, nearly all of 


them Christians, when Rev. Sau Moo, 
pastor of lhe Matah church, preached an 
excellent sermon, well arranged and 
well digested. 

The Association then organized by 
choosing Rev. Sau Quala, Chairman, and 
other pastors, Secretaries, one Pwo and 
one Sgau. Sau Quala then nominated 
the various committees, which were sev- 
erally chosen by vote of the meeting. 
The duty of one of these committees was 
to introduce, in writing, subjects for the 
consideration of the meeting. After an 
hour's adjournment, the meeting assem- 
bled to listen to the letters from the 
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churches. This oceupied the remainder 
of the day till four o'clock, when we ad- 
The letters, for the 
most part, showed a hopeful state of 


journed for dinner. 
things in the churches. I should say 
there had been a pretty thorough sifting 
of the churches for some years past, and 
many have been thrown out. Many, 
hearers, 
who, not having much depth in them- 
selves, when the foreign teachers left 


doubtless, were stony-ground 


them, “by and by were offended.” it 
looks now as though the churches were 
becoming somewhat settled, and that by 
the blessing of God they might go on 
and prosper. ‘Thirty-four baptisms were 
Some of the 
churches were not reported; others were 


reported for the year. 


reported upon as extinct. 

In the evening I had the privilege of 
preaching to a chapel full of most eager, 
interesting hearers. Perhaps 1 have 
never had a more favorable opportunity 
to do good; and T felt my heart enlarged 
as I attempted to show them the kind of 
the 
into his vineyard, and the manner of do- 


work for which Lord called them 
ing it. 

16.—The Association met, early this 
morning, and after an address by the 
Chairman and several prayers, proceed- 
ed to business. The time and place of 
meeting next year, and the preacher and 
his substitute for the annual sermon were 
all arranged. Next, questions for dis- 
cussion were introduced. The first was 
on the establishment of a boarding-school 
at Matah, for the lads and young men of 
the two districts. This question was 
heartily responded to by the pastors and 
others present. They had heard how 
the churches in Maulmain district had 
contributed to support such a school in 
Maulmain, and they were provoked to 
emulate them in so important a worke 
Rev. Sau Moo was chosen head master, 
and four of their most eflicient headmen, 
two in each distriet, were appointed to 
collect contributions in money, rice, paddy 
and other things to support the pupils; 
while I promised to furnish the support 


of the master. Thus the question was 
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settled most satisfactorily, so far as it 
could be in advance; and the unity of 
feeling on the subject gave great prom- 
ise that it will succeed. 

The other questions introduced, such 
as “the giving their pastors a better sup- 
port,” “the maintaining of — village 


schools,” 


“the treatment of apostates and 
excluded persons,” were severally dis- 
cussed and passed upon. ‘The business 
having all been finished, the Chairman 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Matah 
church for the very happy manner in 
which they had received and entertained 
the Association. This was heartily re- 
ceived and voted, and it was well de- 
served. It would be diflicult for one of 
our churches at home to do better under 
similar circumstances. The Association 
was then adjourned with the benediction. 
The meeting, in all its parts and connee- 
tions, has been a happy, and, I trust, a 
profitable one. 

The love which the Christians mani- 
fested for myself and also for the Karen 
pastors was remarkable. ‘They brought 
if for my table the best of the land, and 
enough to supply twenty persons instead 
of ene. Lcould not do justice however 
to their good things, for I had hardly 
time to eat my regular meals, much less 
to enjoy the fruit which they brought in 
#0 abundantly; for in the time not occu- 
pied by the meetings, there were innume- 
rable items of business to be attended 
to,— receiving money for medicines and 
books, to be paid to Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett, and for medicines furnished them 
by myself;—money for the Missionary 
Union, and money to aid Mr. Cross in 
printing “Notes on the Karen Bible ;"— 
money to pay for the “Morning Star,” 
the Karen paper,—of which they take 
seventy copics,—and money for the Ka- 
ren Almanac, &c., &e. Then there were 
orders for books and medicines of various 
kinds, to be sent them in the future. 

But the last of these various things 
was at length reached; and, about two 
hours after the close of the Association, 
I started for Tavoy town, escorted by a 
company of the Christians with two ele- 
23 
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phants. I left my own people to return 
by the direct route to Nyoung-da-lay, to 
meet me after my visit to Tavoy. Slept 
in the open field to-night. 

17.—Left the camping ground by the 
first break of day, and reached town 
about two o'clock, P.M. Major Steven- 
son, the Deputy Commissioner of the 
province, had kindly secured for me a 
house, putting in such furniture as I 
might need while Tremained. Major S. 
is an excellent man. Ile is well ae- 
quainted with the Karen Christians, and 
gives them a high character. Some of 
his best native officers (civil) are Ka- 
rens. Je was specially pleased with the 
action the Association took to establish a 
high school at Matah, and said if the 
Karens would petition for a “grant in aid” 
for the school, he would second it with 
all his influence. After the school is well 
under way, they propose to send up such 
a petition. 

The afternoon was spent in examining 
the state of the mission houses and prop- 
erty, engaging an agent for the mission, 
looking after rent, &e. 

18.—At nine o'clock I had worship 
with the Karens and the few Burman 
Christians still left in Tavoy, in the Bur- 
mese chapel. I addressed the Burmans 
After- 


wards, visited the aged pastor, who was 


through a Karen interpreter. 


sick in his houseg At evening had wor- 
ship with the Karens in my house. 


Boardman’s Grave. 

19.—From early daylight till two o'clock, 
P.M., I was very busy finishing up the 
mission business in Tavoy. Among other 
things, I had the fence around the mission 
grave-yard mended. It is a small en- 
closure, but contains some precious 
dust,—-that of Boardman and others, 
whose names will not soon be forgotten. 
The tomb of Boardman is in a good state 
of repair, but the marble slab containing 
the inscription is broken, and one-half of 
it has disappeared. If any of his family 
or friends in America should wish to have 
it restored, and will forward to my ad- 
dress a new slab, engraved as the old 
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one, | will attend to its being inserted in 
the place of the old one. 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. STEVENS. 
Encouragement—Answers to Prayer. 


Rangoon, March 10, 1863.—I am in 
good health and go on ‘with my work, 
and will try to labor with faith and 
prayer for success. I am thankful, too, 
to say that our faith is assisted much by 
sight, there being good inquirers and ap- 
plicants for baptism, who seem to be 
given in answer to special prayer. One 
man, too, who might have been a bless- 
ing to the church these years past, had 
not the ruinous vice of opium-smoking 
made him a loss and a stumbling-block, 
I trust has really been reclaimed. He 
sees the pit from which he has been 
drawn, and appears deeply grateful for 
the grace of God, which has again res- 
cued him. We labored and prayed for 
him, almost hoping against hope, but now 
feel that we labored not in vain. 


MISSION TO FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. C——. 


A Light Extinguished. 

April, 1863.—I have visited around 
O——, as far as R . ‘and have been 
well received everywhere. There was 
once a flourishing church in this region ; 
but since the laborers have been with- 
drawn, the state of things is very sad. 
The Christian life has almost wholly dis- 
appeared, and the new generation is en- 
tirely given up to the world. 

Nevertheless, there is something to be 
done in that region. I had about -fifty 
persons at my last meeting in O——, and 
a much larger number have promised to 
come to the next, which occurs the last 
Sabbath in May. Several heads of fam- 
ilies love to see me and manifest good 


feelings. 
A Work of Promise. 
A——. Many difficulties have arisen 
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lately in this place, with regard to our 
principles and a place of worship. These 
difficulties, however, have mostly van- 
ished, and we have found a place large 
enough to accommodate about one hun- 
dred hearers. 

I had an excellent meeting the Lord’s 
day after Easter. Our place was filled, 
piazza and all. The hearers appeared 
very serious, and listened to the word 
with the utmost attention. Several Cath- 
olics, lately converted, are very eager to 
diffuse the knowledge of the* gospel ; 
they delight me by their Christian zeal. 
I have within a short time new and very 
interesting families to visit at A—— and 


V. 


Baptisms—History of the Converts. 

Dd It is a great disadvantage to 
us here, that our place of worship is too 
small, too low, poorly ventilated, and in 
a bad location. On Easter Sunday it 
was crowded to excess, and many mare 
were outside, exposed to the sun, and 
very weary. 

On this delightful day, three persone 
were baptized. One of them is a good 
old lady, who rejoiced us greatly by her 
answers, full of Christian faith and hope. 
In proportion to the fear she cherished 
that she should not be able to give the 
church a sufliciently satisfactory account 
of her faith, so as to glorify her Saviour, 
was her joy in being admitted to its priv- 
ileges. The son-in-law of this lady was 
received at the same time. Ile is one of 
the rough miners with whom we have to 
do here, but God has changed him by 
his grace. He has abandoned his old 
habits, and tries to live a truly Christian 
life. His exterior is still rough, but his 
heart is good. He has learned to read 
since he has been with us; and since he | 
has learned to read, he always keeps his 
New Testament with him. 

The third person baptized is a young 
man, eighteen years of age, intelligent, 
and full of faith and love, and zealous 
for the salvation of souls. He would be 
a valuable laborer if he could study 
awhile. 
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We have here two more Catholic fam- 
ilies in whom we take much pleasure, 
and, God helping us, we hope to have 
several baptized on the approaching Pen- 
tecost. 

Recently, I was called to attend a fu- 
neral at L-——. More than four hun- 
dred persons came to hear the sermon on 


MISCE 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT THE LIFE 
OF THE CHURCHILL 

The Christian church, by its original 
charter, is progressive and diffusive, and 
so for a time it was in the world. In 
this respect it was in contrast with the 
Hebrew church. The church of the Old 
Testament was a fixed and limited insti- 
tution, that of the New Testament is a 
growing and all-embracing society. In 
this character and power the gospel 
kingdom was proclaimed; in this charac- 
ter and power it established and extend- 
ed itself against all external opposition 
of the kingdoms of men. No outward 
force stemmed or turned back its pro- 
gress, while the life and spirit of its Au- 
thor animated the church. Unfortu- 
nately, another spirit began to influence 
Christian society. Religion became 
known mainly as a course of religious 
The Sabbath became exclu- 
sively the religious day; the priesthood, 
not asin truth the body of Christ, the 
great High Priest, but a body separate 
both from head and members. And as 


services, 


thus its living energies began to stagnate, 
the church ceased to grow. It had its 
ministers to serve in it, but they were 
no longer missionaries to extend it. This 
distinction of ministers and missionaries, 
perpetuated to our own times, is a re- 


markable one—one now accepted, in- 


deed, but not to the advantage of either. 

It tells of a gospel life, not the life of 
the church, but struggling for existence 
in it,—a manifestation of the spirit of 
progress outside the formal organization 
of the church. ° 
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the occasion, and an excellent impression 
was made. Ihave made several visits 
and distributed several New Testaments, 
which were well received. 

There are great difficulties here, as 
everywhere. But a wide door is opened, 
and many are accessible to the Word of 
Life. 


LLANY. 


So we observe in the missionary efforts 
of the church in its Roman Catholic 
form. Its missionaries, whether devoted 
to the revival of the faith in Christen- 
dom, or the extension of it among the 
heathen, were not the ordinary ministers 
of the church, nor even those who were 
preparing to be such. They arose as a 
distinct order under various distinctive 
names, knowWh all of them as the class of 
regular clergy (upder special rule), in 
contrast with the secular clergy, those 
who ministered in the world. 

Strange result, indeed, that they who 
had devoted themselves to a monas- 
tic life, and who could not, according to 
their vows, undertake ministerial charge 
among their fellow Christians, were those 
who felt the impulse, and acted on it, of 
carrying forth the gospel to the heathen. 
In the eyes of thg people, these Regulars 
were specially, the spiritual, the holy ones 
of the church; even as among ourselves 
the missionary is regarded with more rev- 
erential interest than the ordinary min- 
ister. ‘The former is supposed to have in 
him and in his vocation more of apostolic 
spirit and work. He carries back the 
mind more directly to the primitive ages 
of the church., Pity it is that this apos- 
tolic and primitive life has so often lan- 
guished—a mercy that the Spirit Himself 
has never ceased to maintain a witness of 
it in the church. 

The great reformation was not a mis- 
sionary movement, nor was it favorable 
to such a movement. It produced exten- 
sive changes in the church, but did not 
serve to extend it. It was a revolution 
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wrought, like other revolutions, by the 
stirring of life and progress against the 
burden of deadness and oppression. It 
was the reforming and purifying of the 
existing Christian society, but it had no 
aspect at first and for long towards an 
unconverted world. Like some won- 
drous chemical process, it dissolved and 
crystallized into new forms the once uni- 
form Christian body ; but it appeared to 
have also spent its own energies in ef- 
fecting this. The truth is, that this great 
movement and expansion of life in the 
church was restrained by the very neces- 
sities of its own work from full develop- 
ment. An emancipation soon demands 
restraints. Liberty must have its laws. 
Freedom of thought menaced the Re- 
formed church with heresies; liberty of 
conscience assumed the prerogative of li- 
centiousness. It was needful to check 
what could not be safely left to its own 
will; hence the rising life of {e church, 
in its very efforts after progress, had to 
bear the bridle of ecclesiastical rule; 
and while contending about the forms 
and limits of their own faith, Christians 
had no thought of extending the faith to 
unbelievers. 

Another cause, arising from the same 
great change, may perhaps even now be 
found one of the hindrances of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the gospel. The prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, glorious and 
true for that and every age, addressed 
the individual conscience, and set every 
man on his own responsibility before God 
and His gospel. It was like the terrors 
and glories of a judgment day, when the 
truth of God flashed into Luther's soul, 
and from his lips made the hearts of men 
to burn within them. It was a new be- 
ginning of a long-forgotten- Pentecostal 
day when there was, under Peter's 
preaching, a pricking of the heart, and 
a cry, “Men and brethren what shall we 
do?” But it lacked the impulsive zeal 
and generous spirit of the first love. 
The revival of the sixteenth century was 
not like that of the first—a mission of 
light and life to all the world. 

As Protestants, we are, may it be said, 
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too individual in our faith. Thoughts as 
to our own religious state are apt to en- 
gross us. But it cannot be supposed that 
our own safety is our whole concern, that 
our own enjoyment of gospel privileges 
is to be the limit of their value in our 
eyes—that the earnest purpose of the Sa- 
viour, the travail of his soul, to bring all 
men to salvation, should stir no sympa- 
thy, and awaken no exertion in us for its 
accomplishment. We are too narrow in 
our Christian views, too local in our 
Christian charities, too self-satisfied in 
Christian duty. We cherish the idea of 
achureh permanent with regular ordi- 
nances and prescribed limits. We for- 
get that the church of Christ is, in its 
true spirit, progressive, and that we, as 
its true members, should be constantly 
extending our sympathies and increasing 
our exertions. 

A living body cannot be stationary in 
any of its functions. Stagnation is death. 
Neither can the church be stationary, if 
it be a living church: it must grow if liv- 
ing, and it only lives by growing. In 
this, as in all institutions, the spirit of in- 
crease is the spirit of life. 

Missions, therefore, are an essential 
part of the life and duty of the church: 
a concern to every believer, even as the 
concern of his own soul. 

The complement of our faith in Christ 
is love to man; these together fulfil our 
love to God. Christ died and ever lives, 
that we may live and ever work for the 
mighty purpose of God’s love, the re- 
demption of the world. “Freely ye have 


” 


received, freely give,” are the terms of 
the gospel covenant with every believer 
—a responsibility from which no man can 
escape by devolving it on a professional 
ministry, or deferring it to the concern 
of his individual salvation.—Church of 
Scotland Home and For. Miss. Record. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF RIO 
JANEIRO. 

Mr. Carpenter, who sailed from this country 
Oct. 30th, to join the Burman Mission, re- 
mained a few weeks, on his way, at Rio Ja- 
neiro, where the shif was to discharge her cargo. 
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He has sent an interesting communication to 
the Missionary Rooms on the religious condi- 
tion of Rio Janeiro, which we present to our 
readers as follows: 


Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 6, 1863.—I wrote 
briefly, some five weeks ago, of our long 
but pleasant voyage and arrival here. 
Our ship is now just ready for sea again, 
and I will take a little time to relate, be- 
fore we sail, some facts which we have 
learned concerning the religious condi- 
tion of this large city, the capital of Bra- 
zil. 

That Rio Janeiro was a proper field 
for missionary effort, we were prepared 
to expect,—but we did not know posi- 
tively, until our arrival, that it was oc- 
Friday, P.M., Jan. 2, we an- 
chored, according to the port regulations, 


cupied. 


under the guns of Fort Villegagnon. 
Soon after, the health and harbor offi- 
cers paid us a visit. The next day we 
moved up to the discharging ground. 
We had hardly dropped anchor, before a 
boat came along side, and in it Rev. Mr. 
Blackford, who has been in Rio for two 
or three years as a missionary of the 
American Presbyterian Board. He had 
heard that there were missionaries in the 
“Colby,” and took this earliest opportu- 
nity to greet us. His cordiality and heart- 
iness made us feel at once that we had 
found a brother; and the Christian sym- 
pathy and hospitality that we have since 
received in his family, have strengthened 
and cheered us, and made our visit in 
Rio one that we shall not soon forget. 
By his invitation I preached the next 
day to a small English and American 
congregation. 

His proper work is among the Portu- 
guese and Brazilians; but for some 
months he has taken upon himself the 
additional labor of preaching once each 
Sabbath in English. He is laboring 
with much courage and hope, and has 
won the esteem and respect of all who 
know him. His colleague, Mr. Simonton, 
is now in the United States. The church 
which they have formed, now numbers 
ten members. Most of these are poor 
people, who have encountered not only 
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the opposition of friends, but the more 
serious loss of the means of support. 
The laboring class here are generally al- 
lowed no Sabbath; and if one becomes a 
Christian and refuses to work on that 
day, he either loses his place, or, if in 
business for himself, his custom. But 
these trials only tend to the purification 
and ultimate establishment of the church. 

Dr. Kalley, who is known to the relig- 
ious world from his connection with the 
Protestant Christians of Madeira, has 
also labored here for some time. Though 
a Presbyterian, he has no connection 
with the brethren whose names I have 
mentioned, nor with any Missionary So- 
ciety. He isin England at present on 
account of ill heath. Ilis church, which 
numbers upwards of fifty members, is 
cared for during his absence by its elders. 
A little more than a year ago, one of 
their meetings was broken up by a mob; 
but that isthe only recent instance of vio- 
lence done to Protestant Christians in 
this city. 

There is an English chapel here, as in 
all places where the English government 
is represented by a minister. The clé- 
gyman is now at home, and his place is 
supplied by a chaplain from one of the 
English men-of-war in the harbor. The 
Lutherans also have a chapel in Rio, but 
the young pastor Bilrod is too evangelical 
for them, and they give him much trouble 
in small ways. I met him one evening 
at Mr. B.'s, and found him a very inter- 
esting man, of an excellent spirit. I 
think there is but one other evangelical 
place of worship here. 

Two young men, one of them a Bap- 


tist in sentiment, brought up in one of 


the Baptist congregations of Philadel- 
phia, the other, Mr. C., a teacher of an 
English school, maintain a Sabbath 
school for the children of English and 
American parents employed in the ma- 
chine shops of the Sande district. After 
the school is over, the friends of the 
children assemble, and Mr. C.° conducts 
a religious service. I had the privilege 
of preaching to them twice, besides four 
times to Mr. B.’s congregation. 
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Our Southern Baptist brethren at- 
tempted to establish a mission here about 
three years ago. Mr. Bowen, who was 
for some years their missionary in Africa, 
came here with his family and hired a 
house; but was obliged to return home 
in a short time on account of severe sick- 
ness and prostration. While here, he 
became an object of suspicion to the au- 
thorities in a curious manner. In_pass- 
ing his goods through the Custom House, 
he gave a direction to the stout negro 
porters, in their native Minas language. 
At once they crowded about him, kissed 
his hands, and called him their “dear, 
heavenly father.” After that, until he 
through prudence, refused to say any- 
thing to them, they would run to him 
when they saw him, and seek to enter 
into conversation with him. 

A great many of the negroes here 
were brought directly from Africa, and 
are said to have their secret societies, as 
well as meetings for the celebration of 
their mongrel heathen and Mohammedan 
rites. The Brazilians live in constant 
fear of an outbreak among the negroes, 
“and hence they looked upon the man 
who seemed to have such influence over 
them, as a suspicious, if not a dangerous 
character. 

Considerable has been done for Bra- 
zil in the way of Bible distribution and 
colporteur labor. Several good men are 
now engaged in this work in different 
parts of the empire; but the seed has 
yet to spring up. 
try was discovered, it has been in the 
hands of Roman Catholics. Catholicism 
has set its seal everywhere, crowning the 
hills with convents and churches, and fill- 
ing the whole land, literally, with names 
of blasphemy. The adoration of saints 
and image-worship in its grossest forms 
prevails; and yet it is evident to the 
most careless observer, that this religion 
has no hold on the hearts of the people. 
They hardly pay a decent outward re- 
spect to its forms. Houses originally 
dedicated to religious uses, all over the 
empire, are being converted to secular 
purposes. Jesuitical colleges, monaster- 


Ever since this coun- 


ies, convents and churches are either 
deserted, or so little frequented, many of 
them, that they might as well be closed. 
But this is the result, apparently, not so 
much of doubts or disbelief of Roman- 
ism, as of indifference to all religion. 
The people are lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God, or even “God's 
mother,” and they follow hard after their 
hypocritical priests in scandalous living. 

We leave Rio with a gloomy picture 
of its social and religious condition im- 
pressed upon our minds. But the dark- 
ness of slavery, corruption almost uni- 
versal, immorality, idolatry and stolid m- 
difference to the truth, is relieved by the 
thought that with the lapse of time the 
promised day of glory is approaching, 
and that even now the gospel leaven is 
working. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS IN AMERICA.* 

We will now glance at what the Lord 
has done during the last five or six years, 
in the various spheres of missionary en- 
terprise, on the continent of America. 

. The pioneers in the cause of missions 
began early to look toward the new 
world. Thither sailed the Geneva mis- 
sionaries, who settled in Brazil in 1556; 
the English Puritans, the Norwegian 
Egede, and the Herrnhut brethren. It 
is there that we find the earliest estab- 
lished Protestant missionary station; and 
the long line of Protestant martyrs to 
missionary zeal is brought down to our 
own day. We begin our survey with the 
extreme north 

There the Greenland mission still con- 
Founded in 
1721, by Hans Egede, and extended by 
the Moravians in 1733, it almost appeared 


tinues to be much blest. 


to have fulfilled its purpose in 1801, when 
the last two heathen women remaining 
on the west coast were baptized. But 
the apathy and limited capacity for cul- 
ture of their converts, the roaming life 
their dependence upon hunting and fish- 
ing necessitates, as well as the casual in- 

* Abridged from the Basel Evangelisches 
Missions Magazin. 
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cursions of other Esquimaux, both from 
the interior and from the east coast, in- 
accessible to Europeans, still give the 
missionaries abundant scope for useful- 
ness. ‘The natives have visibly advanced 
in civilization, and their artificial wants 
have proportionably extended, especially 
since the coffee-berry has been introducd 
among them. Their trade with Denmark 
increases each year. The Herrnhuters, 
who, till lately, had only four stations 
among their 1,925 converts, have found 
it expedient to follow the seattered pop- 
ulation still farther into the country ; for 
the commercial interests of the govern- 
ment lead it to discourage the aborigines 
from collecting in large numbers at the 
principal towns. Five missionary sta- 
tions have now been established, and a 
sixth is in contemplation. European 
travellers receive very pleasant impres- 
sions from their visits to these stations. 
There is no want of clever teachers 
among the natives themselves, and they 
are even ready to undertake the hazards 
of missionary enterprise on the east coast. 
The Danish mission, too, not only con- 
tinues, but has of late received a fresh 
unpuise. In several districts lay super- 
intendents have beemchosen from among 
the natives, and a great effort is being 
made to procute native preachers. The 
Danish minister is having an inquiry 
made into the religious condition of the 
country, and, as soon as it is over, the 
regular organization of a Danish church 
(numbering about 5,000 souls) will come 
into question. A printing press has been 
set up in Goldhaab, in which the natives 
not only print books and newspapers, 
but illustrate them by woodeuts. A com- 
plete revision of the Greenlandian Bible 
is talked of. We have, therefore, good 
reason to rank Greenland henceforth 
among Christian countries. 

The Labrador mission, founded by'the 
Herrnhut brethren in 1771, seemed by 
degrees to have sunk into comparative 
inactivity. But since 1855 new life is 
stirring, and the Esquimaux have shown 
genuine Christian hospitality, both to the 
Indians led by hunger, and the Europeans 
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cast by shipwreck upon their ungenial 
shores. All would go well if only the 
nominally Christian whale fishers, and 
the traders from the south, did not exer- 
cise so demoralizing an influence. The 
1,200 Christians belonging to four sta- 
tions (to which a fifth will shortly be add- 
ed) experience the same difficulties as 
their brethren on the opposite coast of 
Greenland. The fishing and fox-hunting 
of the natives oblige them every summer 
to lead a wandering life, during which 
they fall an unresisting prey to the temp- 
tations offered by foreigners., Neverthe- 
less, strenuous efforts are being made to 
evangelize the scattered tribes farther 
north, by whom of late, again, whole 
ships’ companies have been murdered: 
while, farther south, both the Methodists 
and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel appropriate more and more 
the English settlers and the mixed popu- 
lation as their charges, thus affording 
brotherly help to the insulated stations of 
the Herrnhuters. 

We come now to the wide range of the 
red Indians. The English missions in 
tupert’s Land go on extending their 
sphere of activity, and are richly blest, 
more especially since the apostolic Indian. 
Henry Budel, was ordained as preacher 
in 1853. In the immense district presid- 
ed over by the zealous English bishop, 
more than 2,000 Indians have since 1849 
entirely renounced heathenism. But, at 
the same time, the progress of the gospel 
is greatly hindered by the indefatigable 
Romish missionaries ; the sparse and scat- 
tered population; and the greedy thirst 
for land shown by the white settlers, who 
drive the aborigines step by step out of 
their former hunting grounds. We must 
not, however, omit to mention, that no- 
where in America do we find such 
friendly relations between colonists and 
Christianized natives, as in the diocese 
of the bishop of Rupert’s Land. Esqui- 
maux and Indians, English and half- 
caste, meet without class or color hatred, 
both in church and school. The selfish 
policy of the Hudson Bay Company, 
whose only thought was the fur trade, is 
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being circumvented by the numerous 
colonists in the south, as well as by the 
making of a much frequented road 
through the barren land. The Church 
Missionary Society find most useful co- 
adjutors in the Methodists. To Evans, 
the superintendent of the latter, the Cree 
and Chippewa Indians are indebted for 
a system of orthography which much fa- 
cilitates the reading of the Bible, even 
to adults. In fact the word is every- 
where received with gladness, from the 
Rocky Mountains of the east, where 
Lord Southesk was questioned by Indian 
hunters as to the meaning of certain 
Scripture phrases, up to the polar circle, 
within which Kirby penetrated as far as 
the Yoncon; and Protestant missionaries 
are everywhere readily welcomed, except 
in cases where the crucifix—worn as the 
symbol of the Catholic faith—checks 
their activity. Often, indeed, the Prot- 
estant and Catholic missionary travel in 
the same boat, and hold their service in 
the same hut, each keeping his own side 
of the fire that burns in the midst. 

If we turn westward of Rupert’s Land 
to Vancouver's Island, which only ceased 
to be a possession of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1858, we shall find a mission- 
ary settlement which has only existed four 
years. It was in 1860 that the first, and 
at that time the only missionary, cele- 
brated a Christian festival with Indians 
whom he had instructed. The discovery 
of the rich gold fields has now attracted 
adventurers from all nations to the Fraser 
River and to Victoria, the capital of Van- 
couver’s Island. In 1860, no fewer than 
6,000 Chinese, and numbers of negroes, 
came over; they have been followed by 
missionaries of different denominations. 
A Chinese merchant has subscribed 180 
florins towards the building of a church 
in Victoria, and an Italian missionary, 
having been converted to the gospel faith, 
now preaches it among the motley popu- 
lation. 

In Canada there are missions belong- 
ing to every branch of the Christian 
church the Methodists alone have no 
less ‘than twenty; but the Indians con- 
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tinue to diminish in most places (they 
scarcely number 13,000), and invariably 
die out unless they take to agriculture, 
and are converted to Christian morality. 

In the United States, those Indian 
tribes that have been for some time Chris- 
tianized, are making considerable pro- 
gress; the others—so long cruelly neg- 
lected—are now sought out and minis- 
tered to, but they seem to decline with 
ever increasing rapidity. The free ne- 
groes, for the most part, join the Baptists 
or Methodists, whose style of preaching 
suits their emotional temperament. As 
to the negroes in the slave States, what 
Doubtless the 
fearful war, of which they are the excit- 


can we say of them? 


ing cause, fluctuate as its chances may, 
will not be decided till it has advanced 
the cause of Christianity and of gospel 
liberty. 
1860, the number of Indians 
throughout the States was calculated at 
294,000. The small remnant existing in 
the eastern States are, for the most part, 
converts to Christianity.. The best or- 
ganized are the Cherokees and Choctaws, 
amounting, if taken together, to about 
50,000 souls, who, since their emigra- 
tion from the eastin 1830, have not only 
considerably increased, but have so 
availed themselves of the means of cul- 
ture among the white men, that their 
schools are already in better order than 
those of the whites in the small border 
States; so that, as far as they are con- 
cerned, missions seem to have done their 
work. Itit true that they are pressed 
upon by the destructive institution of 
slavery; and the white men crowd round 
the lands assigned to them and envy their 
fruitful fields. Some other tribes make 
more or less notable advances, while 
some decrease more and more. It is al- 
most impossible to gite a correct account 
of the numerous isolated missionary sta- 
tions, whose business it is to look after 
the dispersed remnants of oppressed 
tribes, driven into holes and corners by 
the vital energies of a young nation. 
The attention of the whole world has 
been fixed during the last summer upon 
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the war in Minnesota, where the Sioux 
and Dacota Indians rose, and, by horri- 
ble massacres, sated their long-cherished 
thirst for revenge upon the white settlers; 
there is no doubt that the systematic 
double-dealing of the government agents, 
who have tried in every way to elude 
the annual payments agreed upon, led to 
this rising, which desolated New Ulm, 
and cost the lives of 800 whites, among 
whom were many missionaries. Gener- 
ally speaking, the converted Indians 
were so thoroughly overawed, that they 
contented themselves with warning their 
teachers of their danger, while declaring 
that they could lend them no help, on 
pain of being themselves put to death. 
But one high-spirited Dacota chieftain 
called Otherday, who had formerly been 
a renowned warrior, but is now an orna- 
ment to the church, contrived by his 
courage to procure the safety of many, 
and to save the credit of the mission. 
We have but little to say of the four 
and a half millions of negroes emanci- 
pated last January by President Lin- 
coln’s proclamation. But all such ae- 
counts as have reached us from the slave 
‘States agree in one respect—that Chris- 
tianity, even in the imperfect form in 
which it has been offered to the negroes, 
debarred, as they are, from reading and 
writing and Christian marriage, has yet 
had intluence enough to keep them, for 
the most part, quictly waiting to see 
what results God will bring for them out 
of the war in which their masters are 
engaged. The much-dreaded servile in- 
surrection, with its attendant horrors, has 
not broken out. The emancipated ne- 
groes thankfully avail themselves of all 
the means of improvement placed within 
their reach. Their future is still an un- 
certain and, tothe North, a perplexing 
question; but, meanwhile, their emigra- 
tion to Liberia, Hayti, and other West 
Indian islands, has already begun, and 
seems likely to bring about good results. 
In all the West Indian islands belong- 
ing to England and Denmark, the good 
work prospers; but in Jamaica, the dis- 
plays of God's grace have been wonder- 
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ful indeed. In 1856, the missionaries re- 
ported signs of progress; in 1859, prayer 
meetings became universally held; in 
1860, the very windows of heaven were 
opened, the revival spread like wildfire 
all over the island, and its influence is 
still felt widely. Jamaica resembles a 
tree in its flowery spring-tide pomp. 
Many a blossom will doubtless fall, and 
leave no fruit; much fruit will wither 
away under the summer's sun; but after 
frost and heat have done their thinning 
work, the tree will be all the richer and 
the stronger when the time of the gath- 
ering comes. 

The extraordinary revival which fol- 
lowed the remarkable events of 1834, 
when the newly-freed negroes poured in 
streams to church and school, and proved 
their gratitude by unwonted exertions 
for the liberation of others, had gradually 
died down, and three-fifths of the land 
having passed into the hands of the col- 
ored population, secular interests super- 
seded spiritual, old vices regained the as- 
cendant, and the number of church mem- 
bers lamentably decreased. This led the 
more zealous Christians to unite in prayer 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
In September, 1860, the revival began at 
the station of Carmel, and the excite- 
ment soon reached such a pitch that the 
missionaries could hardly control it. The 
sorrow for sin and thirst for spiritual com- 
fort were universal, and many most re- 
markable cases of conversion ensued. 
The enduring effect of the movement 
appears in the doubling of subscriptions 
to all religious and missionary societies, 
the great addition to church membership 
in all communions, and the increase of 
brotherly love between them. 

Missionary work has been successful in 
the other islands as well. The labors 
which the Baptists and Methodists are 
permitted, by an enlightened President, 
to carry on in Catholic Hayti, have been 
both required and forwarded by the negro 
emigrants from the United States. There 
is some stir of spiritual life in other 
islands, though no specific revival: in 
Trinidad, more particularly, many of the 
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Chinese and Hindu laborers have been 
converted; in Barbadoes, negro mission- 
aries are being educated and sent out to 
Africa, where they prove succesful in 
contending with difficulties under which, 
in that fatal climate, Europeans too often 
succumb. 

We now turn to the adjacent conti- 
nent of Central America. Here the 
Moravian church established a mission on 
the Mosquito coast, in the year 1848. 
In spite of many difficulties and discour- 
agements, the enterprise has been pro- 
gressing since that time, so that at pres- 
ent its statistics, according to last year’s 
Report of the Mission Board, are these : 
Eight regular missionaries, one colored 
assistant missionary, from the Jamaica 
Normal school, and five female assistants, 
making a total of fourteen persons en- 
gaged in the Moravian mission of Mos- 
quitia; five regular stations, namely: 
Bluefields, Rama, Magdala, Joppa on 
Corn Island, and Ephrata Wounta; a 
normal school for training native assist- 
ants, together with several other schools ; 
and a membership of five hundred and 
fifty converts. 

Hence the mission on the Mosquito 
coast has been in operation for fourteen 
years, and is now in as flourishing a con- 
dition as the peculiar difficulties of the 
work will reasonably admit. 

We must now glance at the wide field 
of Southern America: there the Suri- 
nam mission has taken great strides in 
the course of the last few years. When 
it was first established, not one plantation 
was open to the messengers of peace; 
now they have access to nearly all; and 
for the last ten years the negro converts 
may be counted by thousands. Of all 
the Moravian missions this seemed the 
most unpromising, and it is now the most 
important. The negroes under their 
charge amount to above 26,000; and 
their labors among the free blacks on the 
upper bank of the river, though fraught 
with difficulty, have been also blessed. 
The capital, Paramaribo, contains the 
largest Moravian settlement in the world, 
surrounded by flourishing stations, the 
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number of which goes on increasing. 
A political insurrection led to the agita- 
tion of the long-suppressed question of 
Negro Emancipation ; but the persuasions 
of the missionaries proved more effectual 
than any forcible measures. The Dutch 
government has now passed a law pro- 
claiming every negro to be free, but nev- 
ertheless, making their transition to com- 
plete independence easier and safer, by 
submitting them to superintendence for 
ten years. This is the fruit of long pa- 
tience ; but how many noble lives have 
been lost before it ripened! There have 
been several new ways of access to the 
negroes in the interior since John King 
(baptized in 1861) did away with idol 
worship in Maripastoon, and preached 
Jesus there, and 
priesthood of Gujabe turned to the Lord, 
in March, 1862. 

In British Guiana, too, there is advance- 
ment, although there is nothing partieu- 


since the idolatrous 


lar to record, except the frequent bap- 
The 


Negro mission goes on regularly, accord- 


tism of Hindu and Chinese coolies. 


ing to the parochial system. The Indian 
mission has more vicissitudes; 
missionary alone, of the name of Brett, 


but one 
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has already baptized 
what is this, when we think of the mil- 


lions of South America ? 


Indians; yet 


For, apart 
from the different evangelizing attempts 
made by the North Americans, the Eng- 
lish and the Germans, among the nom- 
inal Christians of the countries formerly 
uader Spanish and Portuguese sway— 
for instance, the providing the German 
colonists in Brazil with preachers from 
Basle—we must confess that scarcely 
anything has been done in the civilized 
districts of South America for the abo- 
rigines. Rome is dominant there. In 
the extreme south alone do we find a 
Protestant mission, and, alas! how sad 
its history. As is well known, the fer- 
vent zeal of Capt. Allen Gardiner led 
him, in 1850, with five companions, to 
Tierra del Fuego, where they died of 
hunger, and their bones were found the 
following year. A fresh attempt was 
made in 1855. <A handful of mission- 
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aries and colonists settled on the Falk- 
land Islands; from thence they visited 
Tierra del Fuego, and taking away with 
them some well-disposed natives, learned 
their language, and instructed them as 
far as they could. Delighted with their 
success, these missionaries returned with 
their converts to the desolate land in 
November, 1859, and spent six days 
among a body of natives, whose numbers 
daily increased. On the Sunday, the mis- 
sionaries performed Divine service ; but 
while it was going on, they were knocked 
to pieces with clubs; those who took to 
flight were killed, and the ship was plun- 
dered. Only one escaped to give infor- 
mation of the martyrdom of his friends. 
Nevertheless a third attempt has been 
made. ‘Two evangelists from the Basle 
Institution have already sailed towards 
the inhospitable shores. True, the perils 
of the enterprise are fearful; but evil is 
only to be overcome by good, and “he 
who putteth his hand to the plough and 
looketh back, is not fit for the kingdom 
of God.” The missionary settlement on 
the Falkland Islands still exists; the mis- 
sionary ship still sails to the inhospitable 
island and coast of Tierra del Fuego; and 
we are not left without signs that even 
these degraded savages have hearts that 
can be touched by the message of Divine 
love. 

The Basle have also, 
made their way into Patagonia, under 


evangelists 


the protection of some English officers of 
marine. The missionaries go riding 


about the country, eating ostriches alter- 


nately with horseflesh, learning the lan- 
guage of the people, and fiatiently bear- 
ing with the idle children they are anx- 


Another branch of this 
mission extends westward into the coun- 
try of the ,bold Araucanians. Some 
Englishmen have recently begun mining 
operations in Lota, and a son of Capt. 
Gardiner ministers to their spiritual 
wants, while he learns the Araucanian 
language, and meets with a friendly re- 
ception among the warlike people. We 
may therefore hope that'the extremity 


of South America, like that of the North- 


ious to teach. 
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ern continent, will, in process ‘of time, 
reap the benefit of intercourse with Euro- 
peans, and that the problem offered hith- 
erto by the melancholy fate of the ab- 
origines, will be solved by the gathering 
together of the remnant that is left.— 
Work of the Christian Church. 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 

Dr. J. C. Hepburn, in the “Foreign Mission- 
ary,” gives the following account of his mis- 
sionary work in Japan. They will be read with 
deep interest. 

I received a communication from 
our consul some time age, stating that he 
had been requested by the Governor of 
Yokohama, to inquire of me whether I 
would be willing to teach a class of Jap- 
anese in “geometry and chemistry.” I 
replied that I was quite willing to teach 
them anything I knew, provided they 
would promise to remain long enough 
with me to learn. This was some two 
months ago, and I supposed that it would 
notresultin anything, judging from former 
experiences; but lo! about two weeks ago, 
a grand deputation of Japanese officials, 
with nine young men as pupils, waited 
on me, agreeing to my stipulation, and 
taking me at my word. I was greatly 
taken aback, and my heart failed me ; 
but I could not retract, and felt that 
nothing remained to me but to accept the 
office, and do my best,—hoping that the 
Lord’s hand was in it. If you knew how 
hard it is to drill these hard and rigid 
Japanese mouths into emitting correct 
English sounds, you would feel more sym- 
pathy for my shrinking from the labor. 
I had tried it before, and knew what it 
was. Then I felt that it was changing, 
to a certain degree, the whole plan of my 
work ; still I must not decline. 

But I was much surprised when I be- 
gan to teach them. I told them that to 
learn geometry they must first learn to 
read English, and must learn to cypher 
with figures, and not with the abacus, 
which is the Japanese way of cyphering. 
They agreed to everything I said, say- 
ing, that is'very true; so I spent the first 
morning in teaching them the letters, 
and abs, and to make figures and count 
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to ahundred ; all went on very nicely, 
until we were nearly through the allotted 
time for study ; when I showed them how 
we add numbers together, and asked 
them if they could do it. One, the 
youngest, took the pencil, and performed 
it very quickly and correctly. I tried 
them in multiplication; that he did just 
as easily ; then, in short and long divis- 
ion ; that was also familiar; so I began to 
inquire about their proficiency, and found 
that they had thoroughly mastered alge- 
bra, including quadratic equations, and 
had studied geometry and plane and 
spherical trigonometry, with which they 
seemed quite familiar. I told them that 
I could not teach them any further in 
mathematics than they knew. Indeed 
there are few of our college graduates 
who could beat them in this branch. I 
concluded to confine myself, for a while, 
to the English language, and give them 
English text-books to read. They are 
very studious and earnest, and are mak- 
ing rapid progress. 

You may, perhaps, wonder as I did, 
how they got such a knowledge of math- 
ematics. It has been entirely through 
Dutch books, and a Japanese teacher at 
Yeddo. They are a wonderful people : 
such a craving for knowledge and foreign 
science is seldom seen in like cireum- 
stances. The Dutch have been a great 
blessing to them, and will doubtless be 
found to have done a great work of prep- 
aration in this land for the gospel. To 
be able to say a few Dutch words is an 
accomplishment which every one strives 
after. Some have Dutch letters on their 
rough boards. The most common Dutch 
word I hear is “drunken.” This is a great 
deal better than to hear dreadful oaths 
in English, which are not seldom heard 
now in the streets. Oaths are the first 
English words which these heathen seem 
to learn. I have heard Malays, Chinese 
and Japanese all swearing in English; 
indeed, they have no oaths in their own 
language. 

This teaching has made a freat change 
in my studies; perhaps it was best. It 
has thrown a heavy burden of work upon 
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me, but I trust much good will come out 
of it. I leave the future with God, try- 
ing to do present duty. 

Every day, along with these young 
men comes an officer, who sits in the 
room the whole time, and listens to what 
issaid. He comes, doubtless, to make 
sure that I give no Christian instruction. 
I shall not make any effort to teach them 
Christianity ; but there are very many 
occasions in which it cannot well be 
avoided,—as our spelling books all have 
some of it in them, and I have made up 
my mind not to skipit over. A few days 
ago we had half a page of sound Bible 
teaching. They read it and explained 
it themselves first, and with my help got 
a true idea of it. I believe this teaching 
will be found a good work, and when I 
get to Yokohama, in my school-room I 
will give much of my time toit. I think 
it is doing the best missionary work I 
ean do at present, and we know not 
what a blessing may be infolded in it. 

I have heard lately, through Japanese 
authority, that the old custom of exclud- 
ing Christianity, when books are trans- 
lated into the Japanese from foreign lan- 
guages, has been modified. Everything 
alluding to Christ Jesus was carefully 
left out, heretofore, in such translations, 
but henceforth it may be also published 
without restriction. This is a great and 
important step, and shows how gradually 
and truly the Lord is working and pre- 
paving the way. 

“From Dr. Hepburn’s letters and other 
sources of information,” says the Home 
and Foreign Record, “we learn that a 
war between the British and the Japan- 
ese was imminent at the latest dates. 
In this case it was expected that all for- 
eigners would have to leave Yokohama, 
and it was not probable they would be 
safe at any place in Japan. The native 
servants, coolies, teachers, &c., had with- 
drawn from the service of foreigners, 
putting them to great inconvenience. 
Our missionary friends had packed up 
some of their household goods, and ex- 
pected to find refuge on the. U. 8. ship 
Wyoming. There would be much loss 
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of property, and the probability that the 
mission would have to be suspended in 
the event of a hostile collision. Dr. 
Hepburn had written to Shanghai ad- 
vising Mr. Thompson, who had not yet 
arrived, to remain in China; and the 
Doctor and his family expected to go to 
China for the present. The war seemed 
to be idevitable.” 


PUNJAUB MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 

The letters from the Lodiana mission, 
and some newspaper accounts that have 
reached us, speak of the Missionary Con- 
ference at Lahore as a most happy suc- 
It was attended by a number of 
laymen, including the Rajah of Kapur- 
thala and some of the most distinguished 
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Europeans in that part of the country, 
and by upwards of thirty ministers of the 
gospel, of whom three were chaplains 
and three native ministers, the rest being 
missionaries from Europe and this coun- 
try. These clergymen embraced eleven 
members of the Episcopal Church of 
England, three of the established Kirk 
of Scotland, eleven connected with the 
Lodiana Mission, three with the Ameri- 
can Methodist Mission, and five with the 
American United Presbyterian Mission 
—cight of these missionaries, however, 
were from stations on the east of the 
Sutlej. 

Colonel Sir Herbert Edwards presided 
over the conference. Its sessions were 
held in the Presbyterian “missionary 
chapel, and continued for about a week. 
During this time, papers on various im- 
portant subjects, which had been drawn 
up by previous appointment, were read, 
and these subjects were afterwards open 
to discussion. In this way the views of the 
Conference were brought to bear effect- 
ively on practical measures for the pro- 
motion of the cause of Christ in that part 
of India, and the unity of Christians of 
different names and stations in life was 
delightfully manifested. The commun- 
ion service on Sabbath was a time of 
touching interest. 

It cannot’ be questioned that this Con- 
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ference has done great good; and we 
learn with pleasuwe.that the papers read 
and the proceedings will soon be pub- 
lished—making a moderate-sized volume. 

As we write this brief notice of this 
really great assembly, we call vividly to 
mind the solitary weeks spent at Lahore 
in 1835, when there was no missionary 
station west of the Sutlej, and but one 
northwest of Delhi—the station at Lodi- 
ana; and when there was, probably, but 
one professedly Christian and religious 
man in all the Punjaub, and he merely 
on a visit of a few weeks at the invitation 
of the Sikh ruler, Runjit Singh. The 
Sikh reign has departed. Its last years 
The 
British power now establishes peace and 
prosperity. 


were years of war and desolation. 


The church has entered on 
this field of labor for her Lord. This 
Conference is one of the signs of the 
times. Can any body doubt th'at wonder- 
ful progress has been made in less than 
thirty years ?—For. Miss. 


RELIGION OF HEATHEN AFRICA. 

A connection of twenty-five years with 
amission among heathen Africans, has 
given ample opportunity to study their 
They have been very mach 
misunderstood and misrepresented by 
imperfectly informed-witnesses. 

It is very commonly reported and be- 
lieved that the heathen Africans, unlike 
all others, worship the devil himself. 
This may be true, but only in the sense 
in which it is true of all other heathen. 
Indeed the fact which we wish to prove is, 
that in its essential feature, the African 
religion is the religion of all heathen peo- 
ple. That feature is that man, beginning 
with putting his own will and appetite in 


religion. 


- the place of God’s declared will and pleas- 


ure, ends with worshipping man, and the 
creature in general. To go no further 
back, Noah was worshipped under the 
name of Chronos, Japhet as Jupiter, in 
Europe, Ham as Ammon, in Egypt, and 
Shem as Brahma, Vishnu or Siva. 

The remains of the same original ances- 
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tral worship linger among the Pagan Afri- 
cans of the West Coast, in the tradition 
that Sau was the father of the foreigner, 
and Nyesoa of the African. Coming to 
the present popular religion, it is mainly 
that of the spirits of ancestors, and of de- 
parted warriors, chiefs, kings and rela- 
tives. They are styled Kwi or singular 
Ku. It is, remarkably, the same term ap- 
plied to the foreigner from the view that 
he isa superior sort of being, like those 
whom they worship. The foreigner is 
called Kupe or Kube, the latter syllable 
meaning person. 

These Kwi, though all the spirits of 
men, and bearing the names of men, may 
be divided into different classes. 

1. There are those with whose origin 
and history the present generation are 
unacquainted. These reside in rocks or 
hills or streams, near a place which has 
been inhabited successively by different 
tribes. Thus at Cavalla, on the west, is 
Bweds, inhabiting a rock, and giving 
name tothe rock and stream near by, 
and to the settlement itself. To the east 
is another rock; about equally distant is 
Nyebe. At both these placés sacrifices 
are made at irregular intervals. The 
names are doubtless those of old chiefs 
or kings, who led some former coloniza- 
tion of the place, or otherwise distin- 
guished themselves. 

2. Kwi are discovered and worshipped 
in particular places, as by accident. 
Thus, one is passing a bush; a snake 
comes out and bites him; the deyabo 
(demon man) on being consulted, says 
that a Ku or demon resides here, and 
that he is hungry or angry because no 
sacrifice is made to him. Thus, offerings 
begin at this place. 

3. Then there are Kwi, who have the 
reputation and position of the ancient 
oracles. Such a one is in Babo, at Hidie 
onthe Cavallariver. He is called Bwide 
Nyema, the name ofaman. The oracle, 
tradition says, came from the windward, 
and at length located himself in Babo. 
From behind a rock, through an open- 
ing, the Ku gives responses by an offici- 
ating priest to the deluded people who 
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consult him, from east and west, and 
north, to the distance of one hundred to 
two hundred miles. 

4. But by far the most common objects 
of worship are the spirits (Kwi) of those 
who have recently died. 

The degree and kind of worship de- 
pend upon the standing of the parties 
when living. A great king has offerings 
made at his grave in seasons of public 
calamity, or when measures of general 
interest are to be adopted; the Ku of a 
great warrior, in time of war, that of a 
great trader, when the trade declines. 

The general ideas here again conform 
entirely to those of the heathen Greeks 
and Romans, in fact of the heathen ev- 
erywhere. All have their gods of war, 
of trade, of policy, &c. 

In the worship of the Pagan Africans, 
of this region at least, it is difficult to de- 
tect any sense of sin as against God. 
The transgressions, on account of which 
they make offerings, are failure to feed 
the Kwi (demons) or having given gidu 
(sassy wood) unjustly, or having eaten 
secretly, which should have been shared 
by the people, ete. Itis proper to add 
there is yet some sense of right, though 
not as unto God. So that it has been 
well said, that superstitious worship is 
better than no worship at all, since it 
implies and cherishes some notion of the 
right and good, and thus of moral obli- 
gation. Offerings are made in part reg- 
ularly, but fgr the most part irregularly. 

The Bodia, who is at once the Presi- 
dent of the Nyekbade’ (patriarchs) and 
high priest, makes offerings monthly, at 
the new moon. But when general of- 
ferings are commanded by deya or ora- 
cle, this devolves upon a person ina par- 
ticular family by hereditary descent; 
the individual being designated, or a va- 
cancy bya deya or oracle. Besides 
these, offerings are made at the dictation 
of a deya, or at the discretion of indi- 
viduals, before their houses, to avert ca- 
lamity and secure good. It is wonderful 
(if old history were not here again the 
new,) tosee how near and how human 


these Kwi or spirits of the departed are 
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made to be. They hover about the 
houses of relatives, speaking to them in 
dreams and visions. They even visit 
them when relatives have emigrated to 
a distance from the place of interment, 
helping them by their invisible influence 
for good and evil. Some of these visits 
are manifested in a terrible manner. 
Thus we have periodically a violent tor- 
nado from the east. It usually prostrates 
trees and often houses, in its course. 
This is caused by the spirits of Nimlebo 
passing up to visit their relatives, form- 
erly living at the leeward, but now at 
Cape Palmas. 

Again. Two brothers die. One K. 
is suspected of witchcraft. But he re- 
ceives a more honorable burial than his 
brother W.’* At this the latter is offend- 
ed. He Mf@hes the sea into a tempest ; 
causes it to overflow the burying ground, 
and expose the bones of the dead! The 
suspected brother is disinterred and re- 
moved to the burying-ground of the 
witches. —Cuavalla Messenger. 


DONATIONS. 
Received in Jucy, 1863. 
Maine. 


Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 12; Auburn, Spring st. ch. 
and soc. 35; Thomaston, 2nd 
ch., Ladies’ For. Miss. Soe., 
Mrs. Benj. Robinson tr., 10; 


New Hampshire. 

Lebanon, ch., mon. con. 21.70; 
Seabrook, ch., Juv. Miss. Soc. 

3.10; 
Massachusetts. 

Boston, J. T. Jones, Co. H, 43d 
Reg’t Mass. Vol., 8; Sheldon- 
ville, ch. and soc. 45; 50.00 

Boston South Asso., Newton Cen- 
tre, “a friend of For, Mis- 
sions’ 10; Brookline, ch. and 
cong., Dea. Geo. Brooks tr., 
mon. con., 33.11; 

Boston North Asso., Old Cam- 
bridge, ch., J. B. Dana tr., 
518.42; Charlestown, Ist ch., 
Boardman Miss. Soc., 8. A. R. 
DeWolt tr., 125; Weston, a 
friend 2; 645.42 

Salem Asso., Salem, Ist ch. 527.87 

Lowell Asso., Lawrence, “M. 

B.,”’ quar. contrib., 5.00 

Old Colony Asso., West Bridge- 
water, ch., Philip E. Hill 25.00 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, 


Oread Institute, mon. con. 


_ Rhode Island. 
Bap. State Convention, R. B. 
Chapman tr., Providence, Ist 
ch., of wh. 37 is an. sub. per 
Dr. A. Caswell, collector, 1 an. 
sub. per P. M. Mathewson, col- 
lector, and 45.32 mon. con., 
83.32; Wickford, Ist ch. and 
soc., of wh. 25 is fr. Sab. sch., 
to sup. nat. Karen pr., per N. 
N. Spigk, 60; 
Connecticut. 
New London, Orlando Rogers 
1000; Norwich, “a contribu- 
tor’ 10; 
Bap. State Convention, W. Gris- 
wold tr., West Woodstock, ch. 
5; Mrs. A. L. Case 1; North 
Lyme, ch. 14; Stepney, ch. 4; 
Tariffville, ch. 10; Bloomfield, 
ch. 5; Willington, ch., Ladies’ 
Soc. 6.50; Bradtord, ch. 13; 
Brooklyn, ch. 4.27; Danbury, 
2nd ch. 17.09; Plainfield, 
Union ch. 6; Willimantic, ch. 
26; Willington, ch. 7.50; 
Hartford, South ch. 99.89; Ist 
ch. 375.30; 594.55 


New York. 

Wyoming, ch. 110.43; Strykers- 
ville, ch., James Ives tr., 3; 
Williamsburgh, 2nd ch., Jud- 
son Miss. Soc. of the Young 
Men's Bible Class, F. Frewer 
tr., 10; Copenhagen, Mrs. Ly- 
dia White 5.10;  Ransom- 
ville, ch., 15.80; Poughkeep- 
sie, “H. E. T.,’’ annual dona., 
25; Kendaia, a friend of mis- 
sions, per M. W. Holmes, 25; 
Marion, ch., Sab. sch., to sup. 
nat prs., care Mrs. M. B. In- 
galls, Rangoon, Burmah, 
66.96; 

Franklin Asso., J. N. Adams tr., 
Gilbertsville, Ladies’ Benev. 
Soc. 11.50; B. B. Musson 1; 
8. J. Brundage 1; E. F. Evans 
50 cts.; Otego, L. Newland 1; 

Collections per Rev. O. Dodge, 
agent, viz: 

Livingston Asso., Avon, ch. 
14.75; Hemlock Lake, ch. 15; 
Lima, ch. 40.70; So. Livona, 
ch. 3; Mt. Morris, ch. 11.50; 
York, ch. 22.25; 

Essex & Champlain Asso., West 
Plattsburgh, ch. 41.06; Mary 
S. Mead 1; Cornelia Mead 1; 
O. A. Tefft 3; 

Saratoga Asso., Halfmoon, Ist 
ch. 43.25; 2nd ch. 8.80; 

Hudson River North Asso., Wa- 
terford, ch. 4.10; Hoosick, ch. 
17; Hoosick Falls, ch. 5.35; 

Worcester Asso. 21.86; Jefferson 
and Gilboa, ch. 5.62; Riclft 
mondville and Fulton, ch. 1; 
Seward and Decatur, ch. 5.55; 
Summit, Ist ch. 4.78; Worces- 
ter, Ist ch. 1; Mrs. J. B. Wit- 
beck 3; Jane A. Witbeck 1; 

New York Asso., Bethesda ch. 
18; Greenpoint, Sab. sch., tow. 


—— 1604.55 


143.32 | 
| 
4 
57.00 
15.00 
24.80 
107.20 
52.05 
26.45 
43.81 
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sup. of nat. Karen pr., 13.75; 31.75 
Hudson River South Asso., Mad- 

ison Ave. ch. 175; Bethany, 

ch. 1; 176.00 


New Jersey. 
Trenton, Ist ch., per Rev. J. L. 


Douglass, 

Collection per Rev. J. French, 
agent, viz: 

Central, N. J., Asso., Princeton, 
ch. 


Pennsylvania. 

Collectigns per Rev. J. Frenvh, 
agent, viz: 

Northumberland Asso., Clinton, 
ch. 6.45; Williamsport, ch. 22- 
34; White Deer, ch. 14.60; 
Sunbury, Wm. Reed 1; 

Central Union Asso., Frankford, 
ch., for Bible reader, care Rev. 
Dr. Mason, Toungoo, 


mah, 

Philadelphia Asso., Frankford, 
Rev. J. A. Warne, to sup. nat. 
w., care Rey. Dr. Mason, 
foungoo, Burmah, 22; Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. “C. A. L.”’ 10; 
Montgomery Square, Miss. 
Soc. 31; 

North Philadelphia Asso., Har- 
risburg, friend of missions 

Cleartield Asso., Lower Chess., 
A. B. Barrett 


Illinois. 


Sandwich, Rev. J. F. Tolman, 
response to the call of Rev. 8. 
J. Smith, Bangkok, Siam, tow. 
the erection of a church edifice 
in that place, (see Magazine 
for May, page 132,) 5; Cotton 
Wood Grove, S. B. Bird 1; a 
friend 5; Alton, 1st ch., to sup. 
Tha Oo, nat. pr., Bassein, 22- 
44; and 17.60 fr. Sab. sch., for 
Rev. Dr. Binney’s theol. sem., 
Rangoon, Burmah, 40.44; 
Bond Co., Henrie and Caroline 
Pauchand 10; Columbus, ch. 
1.10; 

Collections per Rev. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 

Chicago Asso., Dundee, ch. 3; 
Crystal Lake, ch. 2; Wancon- 
da, ch. 1; Waukegan, ch., Sab. 
sch., to sup. “Waukegan,” in 
Rey. B. C. Thomas’ school, 
Henthada, Burmah, 25; 

Dixon Asso. 

Fox Kiver Asso., Pavillion, ch. 
9.28; Bristol, ch., of wh. 1 is 
fr. Miss Elizabeth Haigh and 
50 cts. fr. Miss Carrie Haigh, 
1.50; Plaintield, ch., tow. sup. 
of Oung Gyee, nat. pr., care 

tev. D. L. Brayton, Rangoon, 

Burmah, of Wh. 1 is fr. J. Sen- 
nett, 10; Chicago, Union Park 
ch. 6.52; 

Illinois River Asso. 

Nine Mile Asso., Duquoin, ch. 

Ottawa Asso., 16.10; Berean, ch. 
6.87; Johnson’s Grove, ch. 15- 
-75; Tonica, ch. 1; Tiskilwa, 


759.61 
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ch. 1; Dover, ch. 6; Amboy, 
ch. 12.61; La Moille, ch. 6.78; 66.11 

Rock River Asso., Belvidere, ch. 
4.20; Burritt, ch. 7; Rockford, 
Ist ch. 2; Marengo, ch., of wh. 
10 is fr. Sab. sch., 23.50; 


Indiana. 

Collections per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 

Currie’s Prairie Asso., Terre 
Haute, Ist ch., Sab. sch., to 
sup. E. G. Taylor, in Rev. B. 
C. Thomas’ school, Henthada, 
Burmah, 

Friendship Asso., Bethel, ch. 20; 
Vernal, ch. 15.10; 


0 
247.59 


Towa. 

Collection per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 

Linn Asso., Cedar Rapids, ch. 

Michigan. 

Collection per Rey. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, 
ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rev. B. C. Thomas, Henthada, 
Burmah, 

Minnesota. 

Collection per Rev. 5. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 

Southern Minnesota <Asso., Le 
Roy, ch., I’. C. Shetlield 

Ohio. 

Twinsburg, ch. 

Collections per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 

Miami Asso., Franklin, ch., Sab. 
sch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rey. H. L. Van Meter, Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 12.00 

Mohican Asso., Ashland, ch. 10.82 


Wisconsin. 
Collections per Rev. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 
Lake Shore Asso., Kenosha, ch. 
St. Croix Asso. 


South Carolina. 
Beaufort, ch., mon. con., per Rey. 
8. Peck, D.D., 10.00 
Missouri. 
St. Louis, Western German Bap. 
Miss. Soc., D. A. Winter tr., 
for missions in Burmah, 50.00 
Oregon. 
Portland, Sab. sch., per Rey. O. 
Dodge, agent, 20.00 
Canada East, 
Eaton, “A.” 10.00 
Canada West. 
Port Hope, Win. Craigg, 20.00 


14.90 


4,562.48 


Legacy. 
Radnor, O., John N. Cox, J. and 
FE. D. Cox Exrs., per Rey. 8. 
M. Osgood, agent, 150.00 
$4,712.48 
Total from April 1 to July 31, 1863, $16,- 
155.62. 
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